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CUMBERLAND GAP. 


HE tourist may be familiar with the fast- 
nesses of Alpine scenery, the heights 


lines of the Western caijions, 


and yet, memories and asso- | 


ciations attached to all of 
these localities will be recalled 
by a visit to that region of 
America in which the Cum- 
berland Mountains trend ob- 
liquely across the States of 
Kentucky and Tennessee ; be- 
cause, somewhere in the four 
thousand four hundred miles 
of territory occupied by these 
“ everlasting hills,” 


sent to the eye almost every variety of pic- 
| turesque expression that elsewhere has ex- 


they pre- | 


eis of evergreen, now padded with moss and 
ferns, or, again, crowned with huge bowlders 
that seem to have been tumbled about in wild 
disorder by some convulsive spasm of the 
monster beneath—shoot suddenly upward, 
from two thousand to six thousand feet, and 
become, as it were, landmarks in the skies, 
that are visible at such distances as to ap- 
pear like a part of the clouds. Here and 
there, a broad table-land, on which a city 
might be built, terminates abruptly in sharp 
escarpments and vertical sheets of rock, 
seamed and ragged, like the front of a stu- 
pendous fortress that has been raised by 
giant hands to protect the men of the moun- 


| tains from the encroachments of the low- 
There are other rocks full of grand 


cited wonder or admiration. 
Great ridges—now roofed over with thick- | landers. 


of Mont Blanc, the cone of Vesuvius, the bald 
summit of Washington, or the gigantic out- 
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physiognomies ; caves that might be the hid- | Southwestern Virginia and her sister States 


ing-places of the winds; water-falls where 
the melody of the rills is never silent; glens 
and chasms; and forests so dense that a man 
might live and die in their recesses— 

“The world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 
And so, in every conceivable shape that can 
appeal to the eye of poet, artist, or geologist, 
Nature has here piled up her changeless ma- 
sonry of creation. 

The “ridges” referred to are among the 
curiosities of the Cumberland region. Aside 
from the fact that they observe a species of 
parallelism to each other, they contain nu- 
merous “ breaks,” or depressions, which, in 
the peculiar configuration of the country, 
appear to the traveller who is at the foot of 
the mountain to be distant only a few hun- 
dred rods; yet he must frequently ride for 
miles through a labyrinth of hills, blind 
roads, and winding paths, before he can 
reach the entrance and pursue his journey. 

The chief and most celebrated of these 
great fissures, or hall-ways, through the range, 
is known as “ Cumberland Gap.” The name 
“Cumberland,” it may be observed paren- 
thetically, was given to the mountains in 
honor of the Duke of Cumberland, a cele- 
brated English prince and soldier. This 
gap is situated in East Tennessee, near the 
Kentucky border, about one hundred and fifty 
miles southeast from Lexington, and may be 
regarded as the only practical opening, for a 
distance of eighty miles, that deserves the 
name of a “gap.” There are other places 
which are so called, but it is only for the 
reason that they are more easy of access 
than because of any actual depression in the 
mountain. At a place called “ Rogers’s Gap,” 
for example, which is eighteen miles distant 
from Cumberland Gap, there is no gap what- 
ever; but the road, taking advantage of a 
series of ridges on the northern side, and run- 
ning diagonally on the southern side, is ren- 
dered passable by man and beast, and with 
great exertion may be travelled over by 
wagons. 

The gap illustrated by Mr. Fenn is about 
six miles in length, but so narrow in many 
places that there is scarcely room for the 
roadway. It is five hundred feet in depth. 
The mountains on either side rise to an alti- 
tude of twelve hundred feet ; and, when their 
precipitous faces have been scaled by the 
tourist, and he stands upon the summit, the 
view, beneath a cloudless sky, is one of the 
most beautiful in America. Southward, there 
stretch away the lovely valleys of Tennessee, 
carpeted in summer with every shade of 
green, and in autumn with every rainbow 
tint—the rolling surface resembling in the 
distance a vast plain, written all over with 
the handiwork of human enterprise; while, 
looking to the north, the vision is lost among 
a series of billowy-backed mountains, rising 
barrier-like to hide the luxuriant fields of 
Kentucky. “Across the country,” is here a 
significant phrase; for the luckless traveller 
whose route lies in that direction must be 
prepared to encounter— 

“wave on wave succeeding.” 


The gap delineated in the two accompany- 
ing sketches is a great highway between 





adjoining. Hence, during the late war, the 
position was early deemed important, and 
was occupied and strongly fortified by the 
Confederate Government. Cannon bristled 
from the neighboring heights, and a compara- 
tively small force held the pass for many 
months, defending in that secluded mountain- 
recess the railroad-connections between Rich- 
mond, North Alabama, Mississippi, Nashville, 
and Memphis, on the integrity of which so 
much depended. 

The approach to the range from the north- 
east side, after leaving Abingdon, Virginia, is 
over a rough, broken country; and the only 
compensation to the traveller, as he saunters 
along on horseback, is in the enjoyment of 
bits of scenery wherein rocks and running 
streams, mountain-ferries, quaint old-fash- 
ioned mills, farm-houses and cabins perched 
like birds among the clefts of hills, lovely 
perspectives, wild-flowers and waving grain, 
and a homely but hospitable people, combine 
in charming confusion to keep the attention 
ever on the alert. 

The road through the gap, winding like a 
huge ribbon, to take advantage of every foot 
of rugged soil, up, down, and around the 
mountains, is but the enlarged war-trail of 
the ancient Cherokees and other tribes, who 
made incursions from one State to the other. 
You are following the path pursued by Boone 
and the early settlers of the West. Passing 
through the scenes of bloody ambuscades, 
legends, and traditions, it would seem almost 
a part of the romance of the place if now an 
Indian should suddenly break the reigning 
silence with a warwhoop, and its dying echoes 
be answered by the rifle-shot of a pioneer. In 
short, it is an old, old locality, covered with 
the rime of centuries, and but slightly changed 
by the progress of events. 

Of residents in the gap, there are but few. 
One of these has been enterprising enough to 
establish, near an old bridge, which is shown 
in the picture, a grocery-store, and obtains 
his livelihood by trading in a small way with 
the teamsters of the passing trains, and ex- 
changing whiskey, clothing, etc., for the prod- 
uce of his neighbors. Similar establishments 
will be found at intervals of five, ten, or fifteen 
miles; sometimes they are half hidden from 
view in the coves, or “ pockets,” of the moun- 
tains. But they absorb much of the small 
“truck” that finds its way to market from 
this section. The commodities thus pur- 
chased and shipped in the mountain-wagons 
through the gap, en route to Baltimore and 
elsewhere, consist of dried apples, peaches, 
chestnuts, butter, lard, flax-seed, bacon, etc. 
Horse and mule trading is likewise carried on 
to a considerable extent; and sharp-witted, 
indeed, must be that man who can buy or sell 
more acutely than these self-same mountain- 
eers, whose lives have been hammered out on 
the anvil in Nature’s own workshop. 

As a class, they are a large-bodied, large- 
hearted, large-handed people, rude in speech, 
brave in act, and honest in their friendships. 
They may know nothing of the convention- 
alities of society, but they will exhibit the 
“small, sweet courtesies of life’—as they 
understand them—with an abandon of gen- 
erosity that makes one “feel at home.” They 





may have but a single room in their cabin; 
yet you will be invited to enjoy the night's 
hospitality like one of the family, and may go 
to bed with “he, she, and it,” on the family 
floor, with the manifestation of no more cu- 
riosity or concern, on the part of the individual 
members thereof, than if they had been born 
without eyes. And in the morning, after a 
“pull” at the “peach-and-honey” and a 
breakfast of hog and hominy, a long stride 
by your horse’s side for three or four miles 
will tell you that the mountaineer knows how 
to “speed the parting guest,” in his simple 
fashion, with a grace and hospitality that has 
come straight from the heart. 

The road through a portion of the gap, 
and one of the caravans which are frequently 
en route, may be seen in one of the accom- 
panying pictures; while in the other sketch 
is a view of a primitive, old mill, now almost 
in ruins, where grain is ground for the neigh- 
bors; but it is situated in a spot so pictu- 
resque that, if money could buy the beauty 
of Nature, long ago it would have been trans- 
planted to become the site of a rural 
palace. 

Whatever may be the peculiarities of the 
locality, social or otherwise, the time cannot 
be far distant when the whole of this wild 
region must yield to the march of improve- 
ment, and pour forth the treasures of min- 
eralogical wealth now latent in its soil. Al- 
ready, a railroad is in process of construction, 
that is destined to cut the backbone of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee in twain, and open a 
new avenue of communication between the 
East and West; while geologists and en- 
gineers are “ prospecting ” among the mincs. 

Iron exists in abundance—a common va- 
riety being the red iron-ore, which soils the 
fingers, and is generally composed of small 
round and flat bodies, for which reason it is 
called “lenticular ore.” Not unfrequently, 
fossils, shells, and a species of coral, are 
found in the mass, showing that at some 
period in the misty past the sea or its tribu- 
taries have swept through the heart of the 
continent. At some points in Cumberland 
Gap the iron is hard enough to be quarried 
out in blocks, and this band of metal has 
been traced one hundred and fifty miles. It 
is from twenty-four to thirty inches thick, and 
is of excellent quality. Coal is likewise found 
in this region, and, as far back as 1854, many 
thousands of bushels were transported through 
the gap. Nitre, alum, Epsom salts a cubic 
foot in volume, gypsum, sulphur, slate, mar- 
ble, flagging-stones, are also products of the 
neighborhood, that only await the completion 
of railroads, the settlement of the country, 
and the magic wand of the immigrant, to add 
vastly to the prosperity of the State and peo- 
ple. And, when that period arrives, and the 
iron fingers have fulfilled their mission, a sec- 
tion of America will be opened, not merely 
rich to the geologist, capitalist, and artisan, 
but rich to the lover of all that is wild, beau- 
tiful, and picturesque in Nature—a field of 
wealth and romance that has been scarcely 
touched, of which little is known beyond local 
history, and which makes even a day’s sojourt 
an episode of life wherein are merged the as- 
sociations of a century. 

F. G. pr Fontaine. 
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LADY SWEETAPPLE ; OR, 
THREE TO ONE. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE DRIVE HOME. 


Wuen the gypsy was gone, the storm was 
over, and the party preferred to go home. 
Horses and carriages were summoned, and all 
returned in the same way in which they came, 
except that Mr. Beeswing exchanged his seat 
in the break for Kitty’s back, while Mr. Mar- 
joram was driven home in peace. He had at 
last found something which tormented him 
more than Mrs. Marjoram; and for once he 
seemed quite happy in sitting next that lady, 
and beholding the gambols of Kitty with Mr. 
Beeswing on her back. But the younger son 
of the house of Port was a most excellent 
horseman; and if Mr. Marjoram had a bad 
time of it going to the oak with Kitty, Kitty 
had as bad a one in returning to High Beech 
with Mr. Beeswing. 

Lady Carlton had not paid much attention 
to the gypsy; her thoughts having been 
chiefly taken up by the storm and with Count 
Pantouffles’s efforts at conversation. 

“What did you find to say to the gypsy- 
woman, Lady Sweetapple,” said Lady Carlton. 
“She seemed to talk a great deal.” 

“She was a very strange woman indeed,” 
said Lady Sweetapple, “and I should like to 
see more of her. She is the only gypsy who 
ever impressed me at all with her pretended 
powers. We should have got more out of 
her, if Mr. Fortescue had not been so impa- 
tient. That put her out, and the end was, 
that she left his fortune not half told.” 

“Do you believe in gypsies, Count Pan- 
touffles ?” said Lady Carlton. 

“Not I. I do not believe in such non- 
sense,” said Count Pantouffles. “I am above 
all silly superstitions, I hope.” . 

After this decided opinion, the conversa- 
tion in the pony-carriage flagged and died 
out. Lady Carlton thought of her dinner- 
party, and hoped she should get home in time 
to dress. Count Pantouffles looked serene, 
and said nothing. And as for Lady Sweetap- 
ple, she threw herself back in her seat, and 
wondered what the truth could be about that 
Edith Price, and how Sinaminta could have 
hit the right nail on the head so cleverly, in 
bringing in the dark young lady in the back- 
ground while she was telling Harry Fortes- 
cue’s fortune. 

In the break the party were much more 
lively. Harry and Edward, and Florry and 
Alice, were very happy; and Mr. Marjoram, 
for the reason given, was comparatively happy. 
Besides this, they were all dry. Colonel Bar- 
ker and his wife were the only wet ones; and 
al the gallant colonel had gained by asserting 
his theory of thunder and lightning was, that 
he and his wife were drenched to the skin. 

“Well, colonel,” said Harry, “how do 
you feel.” 

“Pretty well,” growled the colonel. “If 
it were not for Mrs. Barker, I shouldn’t care 
ue bit about the ducking; but if I were wet 
& thousand times, I should never be so mad 
as to think of standing under a tree in a 
storm like that.” 








“Tt’s a pity,” said Edward, “you were not 
there to hear what the gypsy said of that. It 
would put you rather out of conceit with your 
theory.” 

“What did she say ?” asked Colonel Bar- 
ker. 

“T hope you won’t mind it,” said Edward, 
“but she said that none but a fool would go 
from under the shelter of a tree when there 
was thunder and rain together. She gave a 
reason for it which you may as well hear.” 

““T am quite ready to hear it, though she 
did call me a fool,” said the colonel. 

“Well,” said Edward, “she said that, in 
all the records of her race, she had never 
heard of any one being struck by lightning 
in rain; for it was well known that the rain 
drew the power out of the lightning, and ren- 
dered it harmless.” 

“No!” said Mrs. Barker, “did she say 
that ?—And to think, Jerry, that I should 
have spoiled my black silk all for nothing.” 

“My dear,” said Colonel Barker, “if one 
is to take as gospel every idle word that 
gypsy-women say, we should have a bad time 
of it. You had better trust to me, and get 
wet with me, than rely on gypsy traditions.” 

“So I do, Colonel Barker; so I do. I 
would rather believe you than a whole camp 
full of gypsies.” 

“Very good,” said Colonel Barker, “ very 
good. And now let us say no more about it. 
I only hope, dear, you will not take cold. As 
for the dress, it is not worth thinking of.” 

“But, Edward,” sajd Harry, “when did 
the gypsy-woman tell you all that about the 
lightning and the rain? I thought you and 
Miss Alice had not spoken a word to her 
till long after I had found her out?” 

“Come, come!” said Edward, “ that will 
never do. The fact was, that you were so 
busy with Miss Carlton and Lady Sweetapple, 
that you paid no attention to what I was 
about. Then it was that Sinaminta told me 
all about the rain and the lightning.—Was it 
not, Miss Alice Carlton ?” 

“Yes, it was just as you say, Mr. Vernon,” 
said Alice, who was just then in such a mood 
that if Edward Vernon had said that he and 
she had just jumped out of the crater of 
Vesuvius, she would have backed his words 
in every particular. But the real truth was, 
that this was all an idle invention of Edward’s 
to tease Colonel Barker, because he was an 
old fogy, with his old-fashioned notions about 
thunder and lightning. 

When they reached the Hall, they found 
that Sir Thomas had long since returned, and 
been rather in a way about them. At first, 
when he found they had gone to the oak, he 
wanted to ride out and meet them; for, not 
to mention his visitors, Sir Thomas Carlton 
dearly loved his wife and daughters. But 
when he got to the stables and ordered his 

groom to saddle Kitty, it was only to hear 
that Mr. Marjoram was on Kitty; and when 
he ordered the brown hack, to be told that 
the “brown hack” was in physic. In fact, 
it was another case of husbands’ proposing 
and wives’ disposing; and so he had to 
choose between staying at home and walking 
off to meet them in the rain. Like many men 
before him, Sir Thomas Carlton came to a 
compromise. He did walk out, and he did 











not get wet; for he walked in the open cor- 
ridor between the drawing-rooms and the ter- 
race in front of High Beech; and so, though 
he got most of the air, he had none of the 
wet, though he was in a fine way till they all 
came back. 

As he walked up and down the terrace he 
said out loud: “To think of putting Marjoram 
on Kitty, the most ‘gamesome ’oss,’ as my 
groom says, in all the country round! I 
trust that neither of two things will happen: 
first, that she will not throw poor Marjoram 
off and break his legs; and, secondly, that 
Marjoram will not throw poor Kitty down 
and break her knees. He is a good fellow, 
and she is a most excellent mare.” 

“T am so glad to see you all safe and 
sound,” were the words of Sir Thomas as he 
handed Lady Sweetapple and Lady Carlton 
out of the pony-carriage, and saw the break 
close up behind, and Kitty cantering along 
with Mr. Beeswing in the distance; “and not 
wet, too !—how did you manage that?” 

“By taking Mr. Fortescue’s advice and 
staying under the tree,” said Lady Sweetap- 
ple. “If we had followed Colonel Barker, 
who led Mrs. Barker away into what he called 
the open, we should have been wet to the 
skin, and spoilt all our things.” 

With these words, Lady Sweetapple ran 
up-stairs to dress, for which, in her opinion, 
there was barely time; but still, as she scaled 
the slippery staircase, she muttered, “ Every, 
man has his price, and so has Harry Fortes- 
cue his Edith Price—the gypsy’s dark lady in, 
the background.” 


—_——_+— 


CHAPTER XXIIT. 
DRESSING FOR DINNER AT HIGH BEECH. 


Lavy Sweerapp.e thought there was bare- 
ly time to dress for dinner, though she had 
rather more than an hour to doit in. Din- 
ner was at eight, and it was five minutes to 
seven when she reached her room. Lady 
Carlton thought it too soon to go up—she and 
Mrs. Barker and Mrs. Marjoram did not take 
three-quarters of an hour to dress; and as 
for Florry and Alice, and all the men except 
Count Pantouffles, in their opinion half an 
hour was ample time. How long the count 
took to dress was never exactly known. From 
first to last, and striking an average of days, 
he probably spent between four and five 
hours a day in making himself smart; some- 
times more, and sometimes less. We should 
say that he wasted more time in his toilet 
than any woman of whom we have ever 
heard, and that, you know, is saying a great 
deal. The only consolation was, that both in 
the case of the count and in that of Amicia 
the result justified the means. They were 
gorgeous and beautiful to behold when they 
had done dressing. The great difference was, 
that when one saw the count come down, 
like Solomon, in all his glory and none of his 
wisdom, the spectator was tempted to say, 
“* What a ridiculous dandy that fellow is!” but 
when the eyes of all beholders were drawn, as it 
were by magic, to Lady Sweetapple when she 
entered the room, all said either to themselves, 
or out loud to the man or woman at their el- 
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bow, “‘ How charming Lady Sweetapple looks, 
and how well her dfess becomes her!” In 
fact, it is natural for women to make them- 
selves smart and attractive. With them the 
proverb, “ Fine feathers make fine birds,” holds 
just as much now as when it was first said by 
Nouh when he saw Mrs. Shem making the most 
and the best of her scanty toilet in the Ark ; 
and though we know that Mr. Darwin says it is 
Nature’s fashion that the males of beetles and 
birds, bipeds and quadrupeds, should make 
themselves fine to catch the eyes of their fe- 
male partners, it certainly is not the nature of 
fashion among civilized man, in this nine- 
teenth century, that men should go about in full 
dress while women should pass their live in 
drabbiness and dowdiness. And very lucky, we 
say, itis for men that this isthe fashion. Just 
think where we should be, as to our bankers’ 
balances, if men spent as much on their dress as 
they allow their wives for the same purpose. 
No account could stand it; and so, just to 
prove Darwin to be wrong, and to show that 
the ways of civilized men are not as the ways 
of brute beasts that have no understanding, 
we find the males of our times, the “heirs of 
all the ages,” quietly sitting on one side in 
the saddest attire—-except when they wear 
livery, either as about the court or in domes- 
tic service as a footman—and admiring their 
females, who flit about before their eyes like 
painted butterflies, wearing thousands of 
pounds round their necks, and hundreds of 
pounds on their backs, and resolved, if they 
can help it, that no lily of the field shall be 
as gorgeously arrayed as they. 
Nor is it any thing to the purpose that 








you drag in Count Pantouffles and say, “ Look | 


at him.” Count Pantouffles, we have already 
told you, is altogether a man apart, there are 
few like him ; and if the Paris Commune ever 
has its way with diplomacy, there will be few- 
er still. In fact, he is only the exception that 
proves the rule, and when we have told you 
that in common parlance he was called a ri- 
diculous dandy when he came down to din- 
ner, as though Madame Devey had brought 
him down like a bonnet out of a bandbox, we 
think we have gained our point. 

But there is another thing to be consid- 
ered, to which young people do not sufficient- 
ly attend. Consider the gain in time that the 
young have over the middle-aged and the old 
in dressing. 
all the Greek and German philosophers 


through, and think he understood them, and | 


a young woman might read the Magasin des 
Modes from beginning to end, from the very 
first number of that interesting periodical to 
the last, and fancy she now knew all the fash- 
ions, and, as it were, had “ mistressed” the 
natural history of dress—they might each, 
we say, have done this great and useful thing 
in the spare hours that they could gain while 
their elders were laboring to restore, by art 
and millinery, some of those charms and a 
little of that freshness of which the tooth of 


| stay underground when there has been heavy 


| he emerges from the earth. 


| court, and you had done nothing amiss. He 
Why, a young man might read | 


| tailor—should suddenly rush upon you out of 


Time was gradually robbing them. They talk | 


of the waste of time by youth, and lament- 
able it is to think of; but we are not such 
sour moralists as to make young people slave 
away at their minds foreight hours a day. All 
we beg of them is, that when they sce old 
Lady Doublechin go up to dress for dinner, 


they will rush to the library and read some 
improving book for half an hour before they 
follow her example, and in the same way, 
when they hear her ring in the morning for 
her maid—for you may be pretty sure, that 
when there is a large party in the house 
there will be Doublechins all over it—that 
they will not lie snoring half an hour longer, 
but jump up at once and read the same im- 
proving book for another half hour, by which 
means they will have saved out of Lady 
Doublechin one clear hour between morning 
and evening for study; and if they are 
clever, they may easily make another hour 
out of her at odd times during the rest of 
the day, for the Doublechins always dress 
themselves at least five times every twelve 
hours. 

The worst is, so few young people now un- 
derstand the true meaning of the early worm ; 
in fact, this poor worm has been so often 
quoted and dug up, and trod upon, and even 
hooked, to make sport for the whole commu- 
nity, that he has got shy, and no longer rises 
at that early hour. Even a worm may take 
to late hours, we suppose, if he chooses, and 
if there be no necessity in the way—neces- 
sity, such as rain falling from the sky at 
dawn, or a mole hunting him underground. 
In such cases all worms make a virtue of ne- 
cessity, and instantly rise to the surface. 
When you see a worm thus situated, you 
think it good fun, and you suppose that to 
lead the life of a worm is the laziest and hap- 
piest in the universe; you little think that the 
poor worm’s underground habitation has been 
flooded by rain or dew in the night, and that 
is why he must come out. You might as well 
try to live in a cellar in Lambeth when there 
is a spring-tide, or inhabit your house after it 
has been burned down, as expect a worm to 





rain, Just in the same way he flies from the 
mole, who works his underground galleries 
that he may come upon the worm and devour 
him. Nor is the worm, and especially the 
early worm, at the end of his troubles when 
He is not like 
you, Mr. Eviltongue, who, after cursing your 
children and reviling your wife, put on your | 
hat and walk down to St. James’s Street to the | 
club, as if cursing were the language of the 


crawls out in fear and trembling for his life, 
and if your case were like his, you might ex- 
pect that something with a great bill—the 
nearest approach to this monster would be your 


Jermyn Street, and gobble you up, body and 
bones. What the early worm fears is the 
blackbirds and thrushes, and even the pretty 
woodpeckers, who, sometimes, if there are no 
insects on the bark, contrive to keep hunger 
from the hole in the tree by swallowing an 
early worm. 

But to return to our young men and wom- 
en, As we have said, they have been so plagued 
with the proverb of the early bird, that some 
of them have taken to not going to bed at all, 
and so cheat the proverb by sitting up at 
Pratt’s, and the Marlborough, and other night- 
houses where men most do congregate. Only 
the worst of this proceeding is, that just as 
the worm appears for which they have been 





watching all night, they fall asleep, and then 
some one else gets it, and all their wakeful- 
ness is thrown away. 

Wiser far is another young person whom 
we know, who has invented a new plan of 
catching the early worm without playing the 
part of the early bird, and she declares—for 
she is a lady—that it succeeds perfectly. The 
way is, to be in bed yourself, and persuade 
some one else to get up and catch the worm 
for you; and she has made a rhyme on the 
way how to do it, and here it is: 

“In ancient days, of course, you all have heard, 
None caught a worm except the early bird ; 
But now the earliest of all birds is she 
Who catches all her worms by deputy.” 

This, it must be allowed, is a very good plan; 
but then you must persuade some one else to 
do the work for you. This may do very well 
for the women who can twist men, and even 
other women, round their fingers, as they say ; 
but we doubt if it would answer for men, un- 
less they were very like women, which, thank 
Heaven, they are not; and so we suppose, so 
far as men are concerned, if they wish to catch 
the early worm, they must go on in the old 
way, and get up early, like the blackbirds and 
thrushes. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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E had been settled, my wife and I, in 
our backwoods cottage, for some 
months, during which period all our efforts to 
procure a servant, or “help,” of some kind, 
had failed—utterly and ignominiously failed. 
I had first adopted the obvious and very natu- 
ral plan of visiting the neighborhood for six 
or eight miles around, making the acquaint- 
ance of the farmers and their families, among 
whom I felt confident of finding some person 
willing to act as our domestic, upon reasonable 
terms. But the neighborhood was sparsely 
settled, and the inhabitants were so poor that 
it was impossible for any household to part 
with its members; for even its youngest and 
weakest counted somewhat in the result of 
each day’s work. 

As for the “freedmen,” very few of them 
lived near us; the solitude of the country (al- 
though the large town of Augusta was distant 
but fifteen miles), being utterly distasteful to 
these grown-up children, with their versatile 
nomadic propensities, and their souls so pas- 
sionately fond of noise and color. 

For the entire spring, therefore, of 1865, 
we had been left to our own devices. In a 
sternly-practical way, I had learned what it is 
to become “a hewer of wood and a drawer 
of water ;” occupations so alien to my former 
habits, that I suffered torture from stitches 
down the back, burning sensations between 
the shoulders, and odd, shooting pains in thé 
calves of the legs—poor, overworked, mal- 
treated legs, which sometimes felt as limp, 
discursive, and as little under the control of 
the will, as those remarkable members of 
“Cousin Fenix,” which were bound to carry 
him sideways, like a crab, instead of straight- 
forward, like a Christian. 

Yet, my toils were as nothing compared 
with those of my wife, upon whose delicate 
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sshoulders Fate had imposed every conceiva- 
ble household burden; chief among them, of 
course, the réles of chamber-maid, washer- 
“woman, and cook. The smallest of small 
women, physically, her spirit was neither to 
be daunted nor overcome ; therefore, she grap- 
pled with her difficulties more successfully 
than many an Amazon would have done; sing- 
ing over her work of mornings, like a whole 
eageful of canaries; and so beaming at her 
husband at night, while she sat sewing, or 
making tea, that I was really hoodwinked for 
weeks, and lulled into the false security of 
supposing that all this work did not harm her! 

A circumstance, needless to mention, un- 
deceived me on this point, and so I immedi- 
ately took to advertising for a servant in the 
Augusta newspapers. How to word this ad- 
vertisement in a judicious, diplomatic, yet 
severely-concise manner, puzzled me not a lit- 
‘tle. At length I succeeded admirably, as I 
thought, having baited my hook with a flowery 
sentence, touching the wonderful salubrity of 
“ Seruboaks ” (which I supposed might tempt 
some foreign immigrant, who had been fright- 
ened by stories of Southern malaria), and the 
advantages accruing to it from the vicinity of 
the Central Georgia Railroad, and the flourish- 
ing “station” of S——, which last, I may 
acknowledge to the indulgent reader, is repre- 
‘sented by a broken-down tin shed, five tele- 
graph-posts, much injured by lightning, and a 
dilapidated shanty, within hailing-distance, in- 
habited jointly by the “ track-raiser’s” fami- 
ly—consisting of a wife and twelve children 
—and about twice as many flourishing pigs! 

This advertisement was conspicuously 
printed; but, alas! it brought no response. 

“Oh! it serves you right, sir,” said my 
wife, one evening, shaking her head severely ; 
“tin the first place, you are foolish enough to 
apply for ‘a servant of all-work,’ in these 
times, when everybody would fly from the 
hardship those words imply; and, in the sec- 
ond place, what you say of S—— ‘Station’ is 
‘too highly colored to deceive any creature less 
stupid than a goose!—And you,” continued 
my wife, with a fine scorn, that cut me to the 
quick, “ you think that you are quite a Talley- 
and among advertisers, eh?” 

“ Well, then,” cried I, excessively nettled, 
“write the next advertisement yourself!” 

“Quite unnecessary,” she replied; “the 
‘truth is, old Robin—our colored neighbor, you 
‘remember — came over here this morning, 
while you were away in the fields, and told 
me that a daughter-in-law of his, who had left 
her drunken husband, and was now staying 
at home, would come as servant here, if we 
chose to try her.” 

My wife was right; for, soon after this 
conversation, a tall, strongly-formed mulatto- 
girl, of about two- or three-and-twenty, came 
‘to offer herself for hire. A brief examination 
elicited from her the facts, or, at all events, 
assertions, that she had separated from her 
husband “for good,” at his own peremptory 
command, coupled with a threat to take her 
life if she dared approach him again ; that her 
accomplishments were many and useful, in- 
asmuch as she was a good plain cook, an ex- 
cellent washer-woman, a house-maid who knew 
her duties, and a capital hand at out-door 
“chores ” besides ! 


I was charmed, of course, to hear all this, 
but my wife did not look exhilarated. The 
girl’s stupid manner, and the difficulty with 
which she had been made to answer the clear- 
est questions intelligibly, had not indeed 
seemed encouraging; but I recalled to mind 
several of my old negro-servants, under the 
régime of slavery, as dull in speech as she, 
yet quite capable at their tasks, and deter- 
mined to believe in Georgiana—for that was 
her imposing name—as long as I could. 

As “ paupers can’t be choosers,” we agreed 
to take the present applicant on trial. 

That very night her boasted culinary skill 
was put to the test, and the result was, 
meat wretchedly underdone, and hominy so 
scorched as to be unfit for a starving dog. 

It took a considerable time to acquaint 
us of the height and depth, the length and 
breadth of Georgiana’s stupidity and in- 
competence. Every detail of her work had 
to be superintended, if we desired to avoid a 
catastrophe. She broke, upon an average, 
two kerosene-lamps every week in attempting 
to wash or light them; and thrice, through 
her awkwardness, she was set on fire, and 
would indubitably have been burned to death, 
had she been less phlegmatic. But here, 
her stolidity proved her salvation; for, upon 
discovering her dress in flames, Georgiana; 
instead of rushing into the air, stood stock- 
still, like a ruminating cow, while I drenched 
her with the contents of a half-dozen buckets 
of water. 

The girl’s quiet conceit kept steady pace 
with her appalling dulness. Never would 
she acknowledge herself in the wrong, unless 
the case was so transparently outrageous as 
to defy excuse or denial. 

Some examples of her semi-idiocy are 
worth relating. One of the Atlanta trains, 
stopping every morning opposite our cottage, 
my wife conceived the brilliant notion of re- 
lieving our impecuniosity a little by having 
tarts sold to the passengers. So she made 
up, and baked with especial care, a quantity 
of gooseberry-tarts, deliciously flavored, and 
girded by a crust as white and light almost 
as sea-foam. These, neatly arranged upon a 
tray, were put one day in Georgiana’s hands, 
who was tutored how and for what price to 
dispose of them. 

“ Remember,” said my wife, “these tarts 
are worth ten cents apiece. Now, don’t you 
take less for them, Georgiana.” Solemnly 
Georgiana promised to be heedful. 

Balancing the tray upon her head, she 
went toward the cars, her tall, well-shaped 
figure looking rather picturesque, as she dis- 
appeared down the hill-side. 

In a wonderfully short period, she re- 
turned triumphant. There actually seemed 
to be a glow upon her face, and, for the first 
time since I had known her, her eyes sparkled 
with something akin to expression! The 
large tray, perfectly empty, dangled by her 
side. 

“By Jove! wife,” said I, “she must have 
shown some sense, for once. She has dis- 
posed of all those tarts, and in five minutes 
too! Now, if the money is right, you must 
really mark this day with a white stone.” 

“ We will see,” replied my wife, dubiously. 





Georgiana approached us with an undis- 








guised air of pride. She lifted the tray on 
one hand, and with the other she placed in 
its centre deliberately, accompanying the ac- 
tion with a sounding thump of her fingers, a 
solitary bill—a poor, tiny, shivering green- 
back, of the denomination of ten cents. 

“Well, how many ten-cent bills have you 
got?” asked my wife; “all the tarts”— 
there were two dozen—“ have been sold, I 
see; you ought to have just two dollars and 
forty cents.” 

“ Dat’s de money!” rejoined Georgiana, 
pointing impressively at the forlorn-looking 
greenback. 

“What! all!” shrieked my wife. 

Yes, indubitably al/. The labor of many 
hours, not to speak of valuable material in 
the shape of finest flour, rich butter, and 
white granulated sugar, had been devoted to 
an experiment which terminated thus, 

It was trying, particularly trying, when 
Georgiana — still with that air of triumph 
about her—told us how the first man she met 
on the cars, was a fireman, who stopped her, 
examined the contents of her tray, and when 
in answer to a question from him, she had 
mentioned ten cents apiece as the price of the 
tarts, laughed, and said, “she was a keen 
one, poking fun at him in that way ; of course, 
she must mean ten cents for the whole tray 
why, he could buy ¢wo trays, like hers, in Au- 
gusta, for that price! Seeing he was hungry, 
though, he’d be liberal, and give her a bar- 
gain, say ten cents for the lot!” 

Georgiana agreed, and my conviction is 
that, to her dying day, she will think of that 
fireman (if she ever happens to think at all) 
as a rather soft, foolish fellow, whom she had 
succeeded in taking in famously. 

Why did we keep a creature so inefficient ? 
Because she had the muscles and thews of a 
grenadier; could wield her axe with the deft- 
est power, cutting through an oak-log tough 
enough and heavy enough to try the strength 
of the most vigorous man, with astounding 
ease and quickness; and because on the top 
of her singularly flat skull she could carry 
great tubfuls of water, regardless of the dis- 
tance—a circumstance not to be overlooked 
by us, since our only spring was situated at 
the edge of a swamp four hundred yards from 
the cottage. 

Heavens! how my wife did toil day and 
night to civilize and improve that girl! One 
would have thought that the lowest of the 
ape-tribe, under such painstaking tuition, would 
finally have acquired a modicum of sense, and 
a few accomplishments. But Georgiana’s 
case was hopeless. At the end of months, 
she had to be as closely watched at her du- 
ties as during the first days of her engage- 
ment. If she cooked, there stood my poor 
wife a little in the rear, to see that the beef— 
if it happened to be beef—was neither taken 
off raw and gory, nor permitted to burn down 
into the ashes and cinders; while, if a fowl 
was being roasted, the mistress’s hand, not 
the servant’s, directed every delicate turn and 
manceuvre. 

Georgiana could not be trusted alone, even 
at the wash-tub, and, when it came to the 
ironing of fine linen, it was necessary to or- 
der and direct her with all the scrupulous 
care one gives to the teaching of a child. 
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It may easily be imagined that, with such 
a domestic “ to the fore,” we were not anxious 
to receive’company. Nevertheless, just about 
this period, a visitor from the city honored 
us with ber presence. She was an old ac- 
quaintance ; a maiden lady whose age, to my 
certain knowledge, had stuck fast at forty- 
eight for twelve years, but who on festive oc- 
casions, and with her liver—an organ that 
troubled her sadly at times—blue-pilled into 
doing its duty, could be as sparkling as the 
freshest Heidsick. Miss Amanda was a bit 
of an epicure, in fact; she appreciated good 
living with a zest so keen that really it was 
the most comic of spectacles to see her sit- 
ting bolt upright at a well-provided dinner- 
table, her hands clasped tenderly before her 
in anticipation of the coming grace, and her 
nose—the most expressive of noses—sniffing 
up the savors of the pidce de résistance and the 
delicate entrées, her eyes devotionally bent 
down, yet incapable of resisting a momentary 
furtive glance at the tempting dishes still un- 
covered, and her whole appearance indicating 
a restrained eagerness too ludicrous not to 
provoke a smile. 

Often had we entertained Miss Amanda 
before our descent into the “ vale of mendi- 
eancy;” but, alas! the aspect of our culinary 
stars had become malign, and how to gratify 
the fastidious tastes of our friend was a prob- 
lem hard of solution. In the first place, the 
only fresh meat procurable just then was 
pork, and Miss Amanda detested pork, “ be- 
cause,” she averred, “it was so rich, and she 
hated rich things; they were poison to her” 
(rolling the r-r’s out with the emphasis of an 
exasperated Frenchwoman). In the second 
place, how was any thing we might chance to 
get to be properly dressed and neatly dished, 
with Georgiana left comparatively to her 
own guidance ? 

“T must either give up your society, 
Miss Amanda, for two-thirds of the time,” said 
my wife, demurely, “so as to be in the kitchen, 
or the dinners—all the meals, in truth—will 
be spoiled ; but, perhaps, under the circum- 
stances, you don’t care?” Miss Amanda 
stood mute and aghast. That wonderful nose 
of hers puckered itself up into queer knots 
of perplexity; but in an instant the wrinkles 
were smoothed; she smiled a bland smile, 
showing her white, well-preserved teeth in a 
very agreeable manner, and protested, with 
quite an air of self-abnegation, “that she 
couldn’t dream of taking dear Mary from her 
duties! Mr. H worked, Heaven knew, 
hard enough upon the farm, and decently- 
cooked food was essential to Ais health’; of 
course for Aerself she didn’t care, but really 
she never would have come, never, if she had 
thought -Mary meant to treat her formally, 
like a stranger, instead of an old, otp friend” 
—at which point Miss Amanda, threatening 
to become lachrymose, my wife assured her 
that she appreciated such unselfishness, and 
promised to attend to her cuisine at the ex- 
pense of her company ! 

But, unluckily, “dear Mary” was attacked 
by a severe cold, which forced her to keep 
her chamber, and then the whole modest 
structure of our domestic economy toppled 
helplessly to the ground, A thin, dingy- 
looking fluid, pretending to be tea, was 


{ placed in a tepid condition before us at 
breakfast, over which Miss Amanda, with a 
grievous elongation of visage, shook her head 
as anxiously as if she saw some deadly sedi- 
ment at the bottom of the cup! 

At dinner things were even worse, arriv- 
ing shortly at such a pass that I comforted 
our guest one day—who was tearfully exam- 
ining a morsel on her plate which had gone 
into the kitchen flesh, and had come out of it 
a very black coal—by declaring that I would 
endure these atrocities no longer, but would 
send to town immediately for a box of canned 
meats. 

That very afternoon, however, a wagon, 
with some fat turkeys, passed our gate. I 
purchased the plumpest gobbler in the lot, 
upon Miss Amanda’s fervent assurance that 
she could cook “at a pinch,” and was ready 
to prove her skill upon the body of this 
sumptuous fowl. 

On the day following, the huge gobbler 
(which had been killed and cleaned by Geor- 
giana) was scientifically trussed up, and well 
stuffed with savory herbs—my wife accom- 
plishing these needful preliminaries as she sat 
bolstered up in bed. 

Miss Amanda lovingly conveyed the noble 
bird into the kitchen, to be duly spitted and 
carefully turned by her own fair hands, in 
front of a hot but equable fire of oak-wood. 

Matters progressed in a charming manner 
until the turkey began to show crisp layers 
of skin, artistically browned, and to simmer 
in its own delicate fat. Then came the duty 
of basting it with butter, in which, by a 
happy inspiration, Miss Amanda proposed 
that a soupgon of Worcestershire sauce should 
be mixed. She sent Georgiana for the bottle, 
and was about to mix and stir and baste 
alternately, when, to her chagrin, a party of 
visitors called, necessitating her presence in 
the drawing-room. 

“ Now, Georgiana!” she cried, nervously 
clutching that serene personage by the shoul- 
der, and shaking her a little in the keen stress 
of her anxiety ; “now, Georgiana, listen! You 
see this bottle, don’t you?” (holding the 
Worcestershire sauce within an inch of her 
eyes; gruff assent from Georgiana), “and you 
see this cup with the melted butter?” (an- 
other gruff assent), “and you see this table- 
spoon, of course?” (a mere nod, this time, 
Georgiana perhaps deeming these questions 
irrelevant, if not absurd)—“ now, Georgiana, 
when you have finished with the first cupful 
that I’ve mixed myself, put the same quantity 
of melted butter and the same quantity of 
sauce into the cup again, and baste carefully 
—so” (suiting the action to the word). “Tl 
leave the bottle on the mantel-piece, ready to 
your hand. And now, Georgiana, you can’t 
make a mistake ; it’s just impossible.” 

Miss Amanda, I fear, had never read the 
Greek tragedians, or she might have remem- 
bered their creed that “none of us are 
stronger than Destiny”—that no care, no 
forethought, no painstaking energy, no keen 
prevision of the mind, can forestall or defeat 
the inevitable. Moreover, had she been prac- 
tically observant of character, she might have 
learned, during her sojourn at Scruboaks, 
that with Georgiana, as with the dii majores, 
there was nothing—at least in the line of 








destruction—that could be safely pronounced 
“ impossible.” 

The visitors, lingering until a late hour, 
were invited to remain to dinner. Miss 
Amanda, one of whose peculiarities was a 
frank, unobtrusive vanity, told the two ladies 
who had come to see her how busily she had 
been employed that morning, and how con- 
fidently she expected a “fine roast” upon 
which to regale them. 

Proudly she took her seat at the head of 
the table, and, when the turkey was placed 
before me, and uncovered by Georgiana with 
a flourish, Miss Amanda smiled with such 
radiant glee that the very forks and spoons 
seemed to glisten more brightly in the light 
of her intense satisfaction. 

I carved the turkey, and took good care 
to help Miss Amanda to her favorite parts. 
But when, having attended to everybody, I 
helped myself, and was about to begin my 
meal, I looked by chance across the table, 
and was confounded to perceive on Miss 
Amanda’s face an expression of the purest 
horror. Her hand, grasping an empty fork, 
was suspended half-way between the table 
and her mouth; her lower jaw had fallen; 
her eyes were glaring downward, and her 
nose was sniffling upward; and her whole 
appearance, indeed, betokened the extremes 
of discomposure and disgust. 

“ Good Lord!” I exclaimed, involuntarily. 
“ Why, Miss Amanda, what’s the matter?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know,” she replied, 
feebly, glancing from one of -her guests to 
another.—* Please, Mrs. B——, does this tur- 
key taste as oddly, as abominably, to you as 
it does to me?” 

Mrs. B——, thus questioned, acknowledged 
that it did taste vilely ; and her daughter, who 
looked pale and sickish, confirmed the im- 
pression of the other ladies iz a hollow voice. 

“ Let me try it!” cried I, heroically swal- 
lowing a mouthful. 

Faugh! the turkey must have been be- 
witched. It tasted as one would suppose a 
bird might taste, taken out of the caldron 
of the “ weird sisters ”"—bitter as sorrow, and 
salt as brine. 

Our dinner was ruined, and Miss Amanda 
as angry as so inherently amiable a person 
well could be. 

Examination into the matter soon cleared 
up the mystery. Georgiana, with her usual 
close attention to orders, and her clear intel- 
ligence in carrying them out, had substituted 
a bottle of medicine—some species of bark 
in decoction—for the Worcestershire sauce, 
and evidently drenched the turkey therein. 
The sauce was dark-colored, and so was the 
bark ; the sauce rested in a glass bottle of 
moderate size—so did the bark ; and, lastly, 
if the Worcestershire bottle stood on the 
mantel-piece (where Miss Amanda had placed 
it), within easy reach of Georgiana’s hand 
on the right, why, the bark bottle also stood 
on the mantel-piece, within equally easy reach 
of Georgiana’s hand on the left! 

Two days after this melancholy contre- 
temps, my wife being still indisposed, and un- 
able to attend to her duties, Miss Amanda 
took her leave of us, in a sombre if not truly 
unhappy frame of mind. 

“My poor friend,” were her farewell words 
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to me at the railroad-station, “ dismiss that 
wretched, that insufferable girl at the very 
first good opportunity. Yow think her an 
idiot! Well, now, I don’t agree with you at 
all. My conviction is that she’s deep—deep 
—and malignant. I’m positive she tried to 
poison us all the other day; and, as for me, 
I can assure you I feel very strangely still!” 

Here the engine whistled shrilly, and the 
cars steamed off, Miss Amanda leaning far 
out of the window to shake a warning finger 
at me, by way of emphasizing her recent ad- 
vice; the last I could see of that admirable 
lady being the extreme tip of her nose, reared 
in disdain, perhaps, at the thought of my de- 
lusion in supposing Georgiana to be a fool, 
instead of a very deep, designing plotter, with 
a penchant toward poisoning her employers, 
and—which was far worse—her employers’ 
guests ! 

The sagacious reader need hardly be told 
that in the end we really had to part with 
Georgiana. After she went, we were left for 
a long time unaided and alone. How we pro- 
cured our second domestic may be briefly told. 
It was now the middle of winter. The woods 
were stripped of underbrush ; the dead leaves 
lay in huge mounds along the forest walks ; 
and through the tops of the evergreen pines 
the wind moaned like a bereaved, despairing 
Hamadryad, who, still enabled to gird her- 
self with foliage, looked, nevertheless, upon 
the waste and decay of the season with a sor- 
sowful heart and humid eyes. 

Sympathizing with the time and scene, I 
strolled sadly along the railroad-track, when, 
a mile or two below the “station,” I saw a 
group, consisting of a negro woman and 
three negro children, all of the blackest hue, 
and each member of the company illustrating 
different wailing notes, from the tiny treble 
of a woolly-headed baby, three weeks old, up 
to the hoarse cry of an urchin of ten years, 
whose voice extinguished the gentler lamen- 
tations of the mother. The latter, a little 
round, dumpy body, with a face that natu- 
rally ought to have been fat, glistening, and 
cheerful, but was in reality “peaked and 
pined,” rocked backward and forward, with 
her infant on her breast, in that half-obliv- 
ious, mechanical way which always looks so 
forlorn and hopeless. 

I stopped and questioned her. She rose, 
courtesying quite respectfully, and, pointing 
to a log-house in the neighboring field, in- 
formed me that her “ Uncle Billy” had just 
driven her away, together with the children, 
from what had been her only home, and that 
now “ole marster was dead, she was clean 
lost-like; ’sposed dat she and all of dem”— 
waving a hand half bitterly, half mournfully 
over the children’s heads—“ would have to 
lie in de woods and perish!” She felt “‘ a-most 
perished already,” she added; an observation 
which her appearance certainly confirmed, and 
which seemed to prove that “ Uncle Billy,” 
before resorting to the extreme measure of 
expelling her from his house, had put her 
and the black bairns upon “short commons.” 

“Will you go home with me and be my ser- 
vant?” Tasked. Her face brightened pleas- 
antly with surprise and satisfaction. 

“Yes, marster,” she replied, “I'd be mon- 
Strous glad to work for you! Kain’t I see” 





(with the instinctive flattery of her race) 
“that marster’s a gentleman; but” (her 
countenance falling) “look at dese chillun 
here! Charley, though” (pulling the eldest 
forward) “kin hoe and rake and scour, and 
cook a bit; and Pete” (addressing the younger 
boy, who was, I supposed, about seven), “ Pete 
kin mind de baby and keep de fire up.—Now 
kain’t you, Pete?” 

Pete, having evidently a very modest opin- 
ion of his own capabilities and accomplish- 
ments, instead of replying to the purpose, put 
both knuckles into his eyes, and rubbed them 
round and round in peevish bewilderment; 
conduct which disgusted the mother, eliciting 
a sharp reproof, and a sharper cuff upon the 
ears. 

“Come, come,” said I, “let the little fel- 
low alone, and tell me your name, and some- 
thing about yourself.” 

Her name was Lizzie—Lizzie Shoebred. 
She had belonged to a farmer in Alabama, 
and ever since the dawn of freedom had been 
wandering from plantation to plantation and 
town to town with her husband, staying a 
month at one place and a fortnight at another 
place, always under the control of her “ole 
man,” until the latter died of a fever, and left 
her to the tender mercies of the “Uncle 
Billy” who had just demonstrated the depth 
of his affection by turning her loose and un- 
protected on “the wide, wide world.” 

I carried Lizzie to “‘ Scruboaks,” overflow- 
ing with gratitude, voluble in the way of 
promises, and introduced her to my wife as 
number fo, in what a sad presentiment as- 
sured me would be a long and exasperating 
line of domestics upon trial! Yet at first 
Lizzie gave us unqualified satisfaction. She 
was a contrast to Georgiana in her quickness 
of comprehension and her general activity 
and usefulness. Nor did she allow her boys 
to be idle. Charley was made to scud hither 
and thither upon a vast variety of errands ; 
and Pete was seldom allowed to ground arms, 
his office of baby-minder and baby-jumper 
confining him to a degree which worked in- 
juriously on the lad’s temper. 

I could see him grinning at the dot of hu- 
man ebony in his arms, as it kicked, screeched, 
and writhed, with an expression quite diaboli- 
cal; and, if ever he received from his mother 
a whipping for inattention or carelessness, he 
would revenge himself on the baby, either 
with pins or pinches! 

Verily, that baby was a torment to other 
people, besides unlucky Pete! It had not 
been weaned, and so, when absent from Pete’s 
arms, was sure to be cuddled up by the moth- 
er, who would stir the soup with one hand, 
clasping this infant with the other; while now 
and then I have known her—to save our ears 
from being deafened by squalls—to carry little 
Ethiop, Indian-fashion, astride her back, as 
she waited upon us at dinner-table! 

Of course, reader, a penetrating and per- 
vasive essence of African baby is not delecta- 
ble; and too many of our meals were eaten 
under serious disadvantages. 

As winter progressed, it became evident 
that Lizzie had grown weary of hez place an 
its duties. ; 

She was humble and polite as ever when 
addressing my wife, or self; but her discon- 





tent blazed out in petulant onslaughts upon 
her children. At the slightest provocation, or 
without provocation, she would catch Charley 
and Pete respectively by the nape of the neck, 
and pound their skulls together with a vio- 
lence that no offspring of Caucasian blood 
could have endured. She grumbled to herself 
continually, and I foresaw that the first oppor- 
tunity of leaving us would be eagerly seized. 
What though I had saved Lizzie and her fam- 
ily from literal starvation (as she used to con- 
fess, over and over again, at first with the 
tears in her eyes!); “what though she re- 
ceived fair wages, and kind treatment, the 
restless nature of the semi-barbarian must as- 
sert its cravings. 

The chance I anticipated soon came. 

One afternoon there strutted up to our 
gate a tall, shambling, loosely-built, knock- 
kneed, negro fellow, with a pert, presumptu- 
ous face, wearing a smart beaver, and black, 
broadcloth coat, which contrasted oddly with 
a yellow, frowsy cravat and a pair of pepper 
and-salt pantaloons. He spoke with the pre- 
cise, drawling accent affected by negro-preacti- 
ers and exhorters, choosing his words with de- 
liberation, as if determined to impress -me 
with a sense of his uncommon scholarship. 

“Sir” (touching his hat slightly), “can 
you enform me whether Mistress Elizabeth 
Shoebred resides here ?” 

“T’ve got a negro servant,” said I, curtly, 
“whose name is Lizzie; and, if you want her, 
you’ll probably find her in the kitchen yonder.” 

In no way disconcerted, the fellow walked 
in with a consequential step and air of demure 
importance ; and, merely telling me that Mis- 
tress Shoebred—an emphasis on the mistress 
—was an old friend of his, proceeded to find 
Lizzie, and to detain her in conversation for 
the next half hour. 

That day, after dinner, Lizzie, with a very 
sheepish countenance, asked if I had any ob- 
jection to her leaving us. 

The question was so hypocritical, under 
the circumstances, that I only rejoined by 
asking her in turn, “where she wished to 
go?” It then came out that the fellow in 
pepper-and-salt breeches had persuaded her to 
accompany him to Savannah, where all sorts of 
wonderful things were to happen, none of them 
definitely described, but all as brilliant as a 
lying fancy could make them. I remonstrated, 
despite my disgust, in the gentlest way; sug- 
gested that, as the man—with whom she did 
not pretend to have been intimate—had not 
even mentioned marriage to her, he might 
prove “a gay deceiver,” and tried for her own 
sake, much more than ours, to make her 
abandon this wild project. It was useless, 
She sneaked off during the afternoon with 
“bag and baggage,” boys and baby, and the 
purlieus of “Scruboaks” knew her and hers 
no more. 

Lizzie’s successor was a girl named Mar- 
tha, the daughter of a very small negro pro- 
prietor and planter in the vicinity, who re- 
mained with us barely a fortnight; (she had 
come certainly for two months !) her objections 
to the place being: first, its “ lonesomeness ;” 
second, the fact that the kitchen-roof leaked 
a little sometimes when she was cooking, 
which annoyed her, if it did not spoil the 
food; and, thirdly, that to dust a dozen chairs 
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and a couple of small sofas every day, in ad- 
dition to the toil of sweeping out éwo rooms, 
gave her u “dreadful misery” in the back, 
and made her head so dizzy, “she couldn’t 
walk straight for a single yard; no, not to 
save her soul!” 

A white girl of nineteen followed Martha. 
Though of “ sand-lapper” extraction, she was 
fairly recommended, and we began to enter- 
tain a twilight hope that at last we might 
have some comfort in our domestic concerns. 

But, on the morning of the second day 
after she had taken service, Rhody Anna 
Salina * burst out weeping while in the act of 
handing me a plate of buckwheat-cakes at 
breakfast, and for hours she cried without in- 
termission and without explanation; doing 
her work, meanwhile, lustily—in fact, with a 
sort of savage vehemence, as if she desired to 
stun some great mental care by the continual 
exercise of her muscles. 

Now, it isn’t pleasant to have what Wil- 
kie Collins terms a “damp” young woman 
constantly about one, a truth which I courte- 
ously communicated to Rhody Anna Selina; 
suggesting to her, at the same time, that a 
person of so many tears, and such obstinate 
silence, could hardly be very welcome to any 
well-regulated household. 

My hint was unkindly taken. She left off 
working on the spot, and, still not deigning a 
word to anybody, walked out of the house, 
wiping her red eyes viciously, and with her 
chin high in the air. 

Rhody Anna Selina, as I soon learned, had 
quitted her family in a pet, because they re- 
fused to treat her lover with the complaisance 
she thought he merited; this lover being a 
debauched young blacksmith, who had com- 
initted two thefts, without the shadow of a 
doubt, and was shrewdly suspected of murder 
and arson. 

And now, there was along interregnum in 
regard to servants—during which my wife 
ruled as the solitary queen of the realm of 
frying-pans and brooms. 

Then, four persons, two male and two fe- 
male, were tried by us in quick succession, 
end every one of them found to be lament- 
ably wanting. One smart youth, who pro- 
fessed to be pure Celtic, but was incontrover- 
tibly quadroon, decamped on the fifth day with 
my best coat and only umbrella, never to 
“turn up” any more ; and an Ethiopian dam- 
sel from Augusta, who was a “highflyer at 
fashion,” went off with my wife’s trunk, con- 
taining some handsome dresses and both her 
new bonnets. 

After tempests, physical and moral, there 
is sure to be acalm. This calm settled upon 





* Everybody acquainted with the population of 
the poorer whites in Southern and Southeastern 
Georgia, must have remarked the disposition— 
one may say the rage—among them to give large- 
sounding names to their children. In the author's 
immediate neighborhood, for example, the follow- 
ing are the Christian names of the children in a 
single family, viz.: Floyd Andrew Stonewall Jack- 
son; Leanna Amelia, Emmelina, and Sophronia- 
Adelaide. In another family there are, a Sylvester 
Americus, and a Theophilus Tudor, etc. The more 
imposing Scripture names are common, such as 
Nicodemus, Leviticus, etc. We have not yet heard 
of a Nebuchadnezzar, but entertain not the slightest 
doubt that he exists somewhere near us, and that 
we shall meet him in due season. 





our unfortunate household with the dawn of 
the ensuing spring, which brought us a do- 
mestic treasure in the advent of Tom Fitzsi- 
mons. 

Tom was a negro, very black, short, and 
slightly built, but active as an Abyssinian 
monkey. He had the respectful manners of 
the servants of the olden time, and his ac- 
complishments seemed numberless. He could 
put the entire cottage to rights while one was 
reading a leader in the morning's paper; 
could sew and stitch as deftly as any wom- 
an, could make up beds in a twinkling, and 
dust carpets into such instant cleanliness, 
that it looked like conjuring. Moreover, he 
cooked like a French chef, made coffee @ 
ravir, understood carpentering and the mend- 
ing of shoes, was an excellent barber, a fair 
tailor, and a gardener so skilled that he 
might have graduated with honors at a first- 
class agricultural college. 

His character was vouched for in a letter 
signed by a late distinguished gentleman of 
Florida, in whose family it was stated that 
Tom had served in various capacities for 
years, with a faithfulness and ability which 
had caused Mr. finally to offer him his 
freedom, which offer Jom had declined ! 

Further, I was informed by Tom himself, 
that his old master dying, after the war, he 
had left home, half broken-hearted, and had 
sought service and mental distraction at the 
North. There, a cold threatening his lungs, 
had attacked him, and by the doctor’s advice 
he returned South. 

Passing through North Carolina into 
Georgia, he had heard of me at the little ham- 
let of Berzelia, on the Central Railroad, some 
miles above “ Scruboaks,” and thinking that 
a residence in a genial climate, with the ex- 
ercise of moderate work, would “set him up 
again,” he had visited me with his credentials, 
and would sign a contract to remain as my 
domestic for three months. Tom’s story was 
natural, and his former master’s letter an un- 
questionably genuine document; therefore, 
imagine our satisfaction at securing such a 
servant, just when our manifold trials had 
made us wellnigh desperate. 

Without the slightest delay Tom vindicated 
Mr. ’s praises; exhibiting, with perfect 
sang froid, and, as a matter of course, his va- 
rious, unusual talents, and making the house 
a paradise of quiet order, contrasted with 
the confusion and inefficiency which had so 
often preceded his rule. 

Soon, indeed, we were forced to respect as 
well as admire Tom. He could read and 
write, and employed a good deal of his lei- 
sure time in studying the Bible. His attendance 
at morning and evening prayers was constant, 
and his responses during the longer services 
of Sunday seemed unaffectedly devotional. 

Many peaceful weeks had passed, and Tom 
was so well satisfied, and had grown so much 
stronger in health, that I felt confident he 
would outstay the term of his contract, when 
one day, having to settle my State taxes, I 
hired a horse, and rode over to Appling 
Court-house, a hamlet twelve miles off, where, 
after completing my business, I purposed stay- 
ing overnight with a friend. 

“Tl take good care of the house, and the 





mistress, sir,” said Tom, as he politely helped 


me into the saddle, and opened the yard-gate 
for my departure. 

“Ob, of course,” I answered, with careless 
sincerity, “‘I know you'll keep a sharp look- 
out. Only don’t suppose a harmless sand- 
lapper, hunting up his porkers, is a thief, and 
shoot him by mistake, Tom!” 

He laughed at this, end had half turned 
to go back, when suddenly wheeling toward 
me, he asked in a changed, earnest voice, 
“ whether I was positive about staying at Ap- 
pling that night? if I finished my business 
mightn’t I return late in the evening ?” 

“No chance of that/” said 1; “ but why 
do you ask?” 

“Oh! it’s nothing, sir,” he rejoined has- 
tily; “I was only thinking that, if you warn't 
quite sure of remaining out, I’d have a hot 
cup of coffee ready for you.” 

“The good, faithful fellow,” thought I, 
reverting to this little incident on my journey, 
which, by-the-way, proved a tedious one, on 
account of bad roads, so that I did not reach 
Appling until long after mid-day, nor get 
through with all I had to do there until 
sunset. On going to the house of my friend, 
whom I had not yet seen, I found him in 
such distress, because of his daughter’s sud- 
den illness, and the whole house so confused 
and anxious, that after remaining with them 
for a while, I changed my original plan, and 
resolved to ride home at once. 

This I did, despite remonstrances, arriving 
at “Scruboaks” about midnight. Through 
the pair of small, shutterless parlor-windows, 
to my surprise, lights were still shining, and a 
light glimmered also from the room above. 
As I dismounted and came nearer, I saw that 
two strong pine- stakes had been driven 
against the lower windows, so as to render 
it impossible for anybody inside the room to 
open them. 

Alarmed by this extraordinary circum- 
stance, I tapped sharply on the glass. My 
wife instantly appeared on the other side, 
and told me cautiously that the door of the 
sitting-room had been locked upon her some 
time before—she could not tell by whom— 
that her cries had been disregarded, and that 
she knew thieves were in the cottage—some- 
where ! 

I nodded in assent, and going round to the 
back entrance, crept stealthily up-stairs to our 
chamber. I noiselessly tested the door, and 
found it locked. Not a sound could be heard 
within. Therefore, retreating into the entry 
for a few paces, I rushed forward, planted 
both feet upon the middle board, and hurled 
the door from its hinges into the middle of 
the apartment. Under such emergencies, it 
is amazing how quickly one takes in every 
thing. All the chief objects in the room 
seemed to pass, as in a lightning-flash, before 
me. 

I noted them at the same moment that my 
eyes fell upon Tom, who stood near a large 
trunk which he had pried open, and the con- 
tents of which he was rifling. 

As our glances .crossed, the negro drew a 
pistol and fired at me, but nervously, and at 
random. I had my revolver, and of course, I 
did not wait to receive Tom’s second compli- 
ment in the shape of a lead pill, but without 
more ado, I shot him through the head. He 
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dropped heavily and quite dead, overturning 
a small table in his fall, covered with green- 
‘backs and some pieces of gold, which he had 
removed from the broken trunk. 

I released my wife from her durance, and 
the next morning went to Augusta to explain 
before a magistrate my part in the “ justifi- 
able homicide ” of the night previous. There 
I learned who my domestic “admirable 
Crichton” really was. No sooner had I de- 
scribed his appearance, the period at which 
he first sought service with me, and some oth- 
er minor particulars concerning him, than 
the chief of police, who was accidentally 
present, exclaimed to his lieutenant: 

“T'll bet a thousand dollars that that’s 
Jack Myers now! I hardly thought the ras- 
cally old fox would be brought to earth in this 
way!” 

“ And who is Jack Myers?” I inquired. 

The chief regarded me with some con- 
tempt, as a man acknowledging to a shameful 
degree of ignorance. 

“Not know Jack/” cried he; “why, 
ain’t you a literary man, and don’t you ever 
read the newspapers? I'd have supposed 
that everybody in ¢his part of the Union knew 
who Jack was!” 

“ J certainly do not,” rejoined I, “so let 
me repeat my question, who is Jack My- 
ers?” 

I was not left long in suspense. 

“Since you’ve killed the fellow,” said 
Captain Billips (“ for there’s no doubt on the 
point), and have probably saved me and ‘my 
lambs’ a sight of trouble in the future, I'll 
tell you what the newspapers (by-the-way, do 
you stick to your Greek and Latin, and that 
sort of stuff, sir, and neglect the papers altogeth- 
er ?)—what the newspapers, I say, might have 
told you, and did tell you a year ago, and, for 
that matter, have kept on a-telling all the time 
till now!” 

To make a long story short, I learned that 
Jack Myers, who had introduced himself to 
me as Tom Fitzsimons, with his forged let- 
ter of recommendation, was one of the most 
audacious and notorious rascals in the coun- 
try—a thief, forger, and murderer, who, being 
hotly pursued by the police, had sought ref- 
uge for a time at my secluded home, with the 
intention of robbing me at the first favorable 
opportunity. In killing him, I had not mere- 
ly defended my own life—as in duty bound to 
do—but had rid society of a very pestilent, 


dangerous individual. 
Pau. H. Hayne. 





THE UNSTORIED DEAD. 


HE place is not many miles from the 
heart of our great city. To reach it you 
embark in a small, bright, wide-awake-look- 
ing steamer, which runs out with a rush from 
a dreary, dingy neighborhood, as if she were 
glad to get away, and puffs, and throbs, and 
quivers, in her struggle with the strong tide 
that tries to hold her back. Within an hour 
from the time you start, the little steamer 
thumps up against a rude, primitive sort of 
wharf, and you are only a stone’s-throw from 
where the unstoried dead are. 
See to it that your nerves are braced, for 





what you shall look upon is not in any man- 
ner pleasant to behold. 

It is a sharp, raw day, and the ground is 
covered with a thin crust of snow, that 
snaps under our feet. Pushing forward 
against the churlish wind, that blows as if it 
wished to keep us back from the scene, we 
come to what at first glance appears to be an 
ordinary field, with two gangs of laborers at 
work, and such implements as laborers com- 
monly use—picks, shovels, and wheelbarrows 
—lying around. Nothing striking about this, 
certainly. 

But the laborers are all clothed alike. 
Each wears a sort of military uniform—light- 
blue jacket or overcoat, and pantaloons of 
the same. But here the uniformity stops. 
The head-coverings vary amazingly. Throw 
them in a heap, and you have a complete as- 
sortment of antiquated caps and low hats, 
well provided with facilities for ventilation. 
In other respects all these men are clothed 
with striking similarity, which you can account 
for when you learn that they are prisoners. 

As we approach, a large, strong man, who 
is not in uniform, suddenly grasps one of the 
laborers, a much smaller man, by the hair 
under the back of his queer hat, shakes him 
as a mastiff would a cat, and then pushes him 
away with a downward drive. He is the fore- 
man of the gang, and this is a way he has of 
making the men mind him. It is an emphatic 
way, but hardly agreeable. The man he has 
shaken and ordered off does not even look at 
him, but hurries away. 

We are now within fifty feet of the largest 
gang, and can see what kind of work is going 
on, 

Part of the field, perhaps one-third, has 
been cut away to the depth of four or five 
feet, and a bank of that height, and probably 
a hundred feet in length, rises before the men 
in blue. Viewed from where we stand, the 
face of this bank appears to be lined with old 
boards up toa few inches from the top, where 
there is a covering of withered grass. Between 
the boards and the grass there is reddish 
earth, and the spaces between the boards look 
as if they might have been filled with the 
same material. Some distance beyond, stand- 
ing up from the thin snow, are a few wooden 
crosses, with the white paint almost washed 
off by many rains. There are also a few thin 
marble slabs standing upright. The place 
was at one time a private cemetery, and these 
simple memorials of the dead have been al- 
lowed to remain. 

A stout man, armed with a pick, raises it 
high and brings it down with a thud near the 
upper edge of one of the boards. It is raised 
again and brought down, and the point goes 
inside of the board, which, by a twist of the 
pick, is then wrenched from its place. Three 
or four men are engaged in the same way, and 
as many more stand with shovels in hand, 
ready for their part of the strange work. The 
wheelbarrows are also ready, awaiting strange 
loads. 

Several boards are wrenched away, and 
we see what they concealed. They prove to 
have been the sides of boxes, each about six 
feet in length, by two in width, and the same 
in depth, laid in layers—common pine boxes, 
no better than those used for packing mer- 





chandise. The instant our eyes fall upon the 
contents of these boxes, our nerves craw! and 
twitch, and we involuntarily turn aside with a 
shudder. The sight is one that few would 
wish to look upon. Poor humanity! “To this 
complexion must we come at last!” Bracing 
up, for we have come here to examine and ob- 
serve, our eyes return to that from which they 
suddenly withdrew, and by an effort we hold 
them to it. They soon grow accustomed to 
the scene, and our qualmishness goes down. 

Human skulls, human bones, human dust— 
these are what we see! Skulls and bones are 
mixed up like those of animals in a rendering- 
shop. Each box contains the remains of from 
six to ten human creatures. Some acres of the 
field are underlaid in this way. The boxes lie so 
close together that it would be difficult to in- 
sert a hand between them, and are two layers 
deep. Several years ago they were brought 
here from the great city, which had grown 
tired of holding what is in them, and, no 
doubt, was glad to be rid of an obstacle to its 
uneasy growth. Moving nearer to the men, 
we observe their operations more closely. 

The sides of three or four boxes being torn 
away, each is vigorously attacked by a shovel- 
bearer, and as much of its contents as the 
barrow before it will hold without spilling is 
quickly transferred. Skulls and bones are 
shovelled in with the same indifference that 
would be shown if the men were merely work- 
ing in common earth. These prisoners in the 
garb of soldiers do not appear to regard 
their work as differing from the ordinary 
labor of the field. A shovel is rudely pushed 
in at the bottom of a box, and withdrawn with 
a little heap of bones of all sizes, crowned, 
perhaps, with a grinning skull, or there may 
be two skulls in the heap, and the whole is 
thrown carelessly into the wheelbarrow. Now 
and then several bones from one of the upper 
boxes fall to the mixed snow and earth at the 
feet of the laborers, and are gathered up with 
the shovels, like pieces of wood, and lodged 
where the litde heaps have gone. The watch- 
ful foreman having disappeared, one of the 
men took advantage of his absence to look 
around, and we accosted him. He is not un- 
willing to speak, and his speech reveals his 
nationality. 

“You find this rather disagreeable work, 
do you not?” 

“ Well, sir, it isn’t the pleasantest in the 
world, but the best of us can’t have things to 
our likin’ always; an’ more’s the pity.” 

“ Are there many persons buried here?” 

“Buried! Faix, sir, they’re not buried at 
all; they’re just thrown in in a lump, like. 
There’s a dozen in some o’ them boxes, an’ 
the whole place is full o’ them.” 

“They are all paupers, I suppose ?” 

“Some o’ them are, and some o’ them 
aren’t. Them in mane coffins like that” 
(pointing to a plain pine coffin at the farther 
end of the bank) “are poor craythers that 
had no friends; but the ones in the boxes are 
different sorts. Ye see, they were brought 
over here from graveyards in the city, an’ I 
b’lieve some o’ them were onct fine people. 
But it’s a mighty long time since. Do ye 
mind the year o’ the great cholera ?—but 
sure I needn't ask ye that, for how could ye 
remember it? But ye know the time I mane 
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—it’s ever so long ago, now. Well, most o’ 
them died then, an’ were buried with their 
clothes on, I’m thinking, for sometimes we 
find an ould shoe in one o’ the boxes. It was 
a dhreadful time, that, as ye may have heard, 
though I knew nothin’ about it meself, for I 
was far away in them days—an’ a body was 
taken out o’ the house before it was cowld. 
There wasn’t much style about the funerals, 
anyway; but it all comes to the same thing at 
last. Ye can see how it is here.” 

“Why do you think there were different 
kinds of people put in the same box? You 
» have nothing but skulls and bones to judge 
by.” 

“Oh, the skulls are enough. Sometimes 
we find all sorts together; men an’ women, 
an’ nagurs, too.” 

“ But how can you distinguish them?” 

“ Aisy enough, sir. The hair stays on a 
long time, an’ we can tell by that. That one, 
now "’ (indicating with his shovel a skull sev- 
eral feet away) “was a nagur. That” (indi- 
cating another in the same way) “ was a wom- 
an; ye see some 0’ the hair on it yet. This 
one” (changing the diregtion of the shovel 
again) ‘‘ was a man, an’ he wasn’t a young one, 
ayther. We can generally tell their age by 
their teeth, or the number o’ places they have 
for teeth, if the teeth themselves are gone, as 
mostly they are.” 

“Is there no smell when you open the 
boxes ?” 

“Sorra bit, sir; every thing’s gone but 
the bones. It’s nearly forty years, ye know, 
since they died.” 

“And you say this place 
them?” 

“That’s just what it is, sir; away down 
to the fence there, just as close as they can 
lie. I’m thinkin’ there must be thousands 0’ 
them here, an’ nobody knows a mortal one o’ 
them. Maybe some o’ them has rich friends 
livin’ now, that would like to bury them in a 
dacint place, if they could find them out. 
But ye can see it wouldn’t be possible to do 
that. Nobody can tell one from another, an’ 
so they all have to go together. They were 
just thrown into the boxes like that, and 
brought over here as ye see them.” 

“ And why are you removing them now ?” 

“Faix we don’t know any thing about 
that, but we have ourordhers. That’s enough 
for us, an’ sometimes more than enough, for 
it isn’t the pleasantest kind o’ work to be 
at.” 

“What is done with them afterward ?” 

“If ye go over there, sir, ye’ll see.” 

He points to the place where the other gang 
is at work, and following one of the men who 
is pushing along a barrow filled as has al- 
ready been indicated, we bring up before a 
wide, deep trench, with a plank placed across 
it as a sortof gangway. The man pushes his 
barrow half way over this, discharges his 
load as though it were mere dirt, and returns 
for another. 

Standing near the gangway we look down, 
and behold a scene more moving than the 
first. The trench is about eight feet in width, 
and apparently the same in depth. We 
measure the latter by observing that the 
heads of two men working at the bottom 

tre over two feet below the ground on which 
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we stand. These men are continuing the ex- 
cavation, and one is humming an air somewhat 
in the fashion of the grave-digger in Hamlet. 
A few feet behind them is a partition of 
boards, rising almost to the top of the trench. 
The use of this is, that it keeps the rat- 
tling human remains from rolling down to 
their feet, as they are emptied from the wheel- 
barrows. Looking beyond the partition, we 
see a broad, deep, and almost solid mass of 
skulls and bones, with some earth mixed in. 
This part of the trench is not yet full, but the 
frequency with which barrow-loads are wheeled 
up and emptied in indicates that it will not be 
open much longer. In a few hours, perhaps, 
it will be filled to within a few inches of the 
top, and earth will then be thrown on to hide 
what is below. No doubt the grass will be 
luxuriant here when summer days come, and 
the sun shines warmly around. It is dreary 
and desolate enough to-day, and Nature seems 
to shudder and shiver, as we do, at the scene 
before us; but a few months will work a 
wondrous change, and tothe gloom and drea- 
riness will succeed brightness and pleasant 
warmth. 

While we are reflecting on the impressive 
sermon suggested by this mass of mute relics of 
humanity, one of the men in the trench looks 
up, and, seeing strangers, stops humming his 
indescribable air. Advantage is taken of this 
to enlarge our information, so we address the 
inquisitive up-turned face, which is both intel- 
ligent and pleasing. It does not look like a 
face that should belong to a prisoner. When 
its owner speaks we hear the unmistakable 
accent of “Down East.” A question as to 
the length of the trench elicited the reply that 
it “runs ’way back ther,” accompanied by a 
motion toward a point about a hundred feet 
distant (the man has clambered up from his 
work, and approached near us)—“’bout ther, 
I think’s wher it begins.” Another question 
as to whether it is full all the way back 
brings the response that “ther ain’t room for 
no more ; it’s just packed close to the top.” 

“ How many do you suppose are in it?” 

“That ain’t possible tosay. We don’t 
keep no count, yer see, but jest put "em in es 
they come. I calk’late, now, we’ve put in fif- 
teen hundred or so in two weeks, but can’t 
say to certain how many.” 

“How do you sleep after your work—un- 
pleasant dreams, or any thing of that sort?” 

This elicits a smile, as though the ques- 
tion were absurd, and a good-humored shake 
of the head, accompanied by the remark that 
“when men work hard all day they don’t 
dream much.” We followed it with an ob- 
servation in reference to the various kinds of 
skulls exposed, and this man suddenly steps 
down among them, as indifferently a& though 
they were paving stones, picks one up, turns 
it around in his hands, then holds it up tow- 
ard us and says: 

“Well, sir, we’ve got pretty much all 
sorts here. You know wher they come from, 
I guess, but you don’t know who they are, 
nor nobody else. When they was taken 
out of those old graveyards, any quantity of 
things was found among ’em — gold rings, 
lockets, bracelets, and lots more. That shows 
they wasn’t poor; but dying as they did, yes- 
see, mostly in epidemic-time, they was jest 








hurried off, and ther ain’t no way of findin’ 
out who they was, and I s'pose no one don’t 


care much now. Ther’s money made at dig- 
gin’ up old graves. When I wasin Rhode 
Island a man hired me to remove a private 
buryin’-place, and said I might keep all I 
found in it. The job took me some days, 
and I got lots of things—nearly a hundred 
dollars’ worth, I think. It ain’t a kind of 
work that you’d think nice, sir, but I’ve been 
at it before, and don’t mind it now, though 
it went rather agen me at fust. We've been 
doin’ it here about a month, and I guess it’s 
goin’ to last a considerable while yet. P’raps 
you’d like to look at some of these.” 

He holds up a couple of skulls, which we 
very earnestly decline to “look at” any near- 
er than they are already. Certainly the man 
does not appear to “ mindit,” as he has said. 
While descanting in the manner foregoing, 
with an easy, gossiping air that would be 
difficult to describe, he remains among the 
fragments of anatomy—which daily associa- 
tion has deprived of all nerve-troubling influ- 
ence upon him, and tramps here and there upon 
the mass, with no more apparent conscious- 
ness of what it is composed of, than if he 
were both blind and deaf. And yet, though 
seemingly callous, and utterly unsusceptible 
to the influence that makes his listener shud- 
der and shrink back, his face and voice, and 
quiet manner, show that he is not by any 
means what is called a hard-hearted man. 
Habit has familiarized him with his strange 
surroundings, and he has surely grown indif- 
ferent to them, not to humanity. 

Much further does this prisoner - sexton 
dilate on the dead, commenting on the forma- 
tion of skulls, deducing phrenological conclu- 
sions from their appearance, speculating as 
to the social sphere in which their owners 
might have moved, suggesting age, sex, race, 
and color, even, from size, form, and peculiar- 
ity, and exhibiting a general knowledge of his 
subject, which, if not technical, is probably 
as accurate as that possessed by persons of 
more pretension. For, though talkative, he 
is modest withbal, and while his gossip inter- 
ests, it does not oppress. 

Where the unstoried dead are, then—not 
merely the pauper dead, though of these, no 
doubt, there are many—but also hundreds, 
and perhaps thousands, who, up to the last 
hour of life, were attended by hands that’ 
were kind, and near, and dear, and grieved 
over by hearts, and wept over by eyes, which 
were joy, and light, and hope to them— 
where they are huddled now is a long, deep, 
broad trench, on an island within view of 
their former homes, and less than an hour’s 
trip from the heart of a great city. ll lie 
there together, in one common receptacle of 
earth, without monument or inscription to 
signify who they are, or whence they came. 
All of their mortal part that has not yet per- 
ished utterly is there, uncoffined, unknown, 
uncared for, shovelled in like rubbish from 
the street. While witnessing the removal of 
those crumbling human remains from the 
plain boxes in which they had received what 
might at least pass for civilized burial, to the 
common trench to which all were consigned 
like bones of beasts, it occurred to me that 
the persons by whose order the removal was 
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made might have contrived some means of 
treating them with human respect. — 

What I have here described I saw on 
Ward’s Island, in what is commonly known as 
Potter’s Field. The place is known to many, 
but not many, I think, are aware of the man- 
ner in which the dead who lie there are disposed 
of, or would care, perhaps, to see the disposi- 
tion. The actual scene and its suggestions 
are sadder, and far, far more painful, than 
mere description can express. Many fami- 
lies, wealthy and in high esteem to-day, are 
represented in the miserable pit on Ward’s 
Island, but their representatives are unknown, 
and will remain so forever. Perhaps they 
are utterly forgotten, and even if any are 
still held in mournful recollection, they are 
now as far beyond the possibility of recog- 
nition as if their bones were at the ,ot- 
tom of the sea. To this place have been 
taken the unclaimed dead from hospitals, and 
the bodies of persons found drowned, or 
murdered, or killed by accident, and also un- 
claimed, and those of many suicides as well; 
and of course all these had to be buried 
without a sign whereby they might subse- 
quently be identified. But in the same place 
are many who were known at the time of 
death, victims of the first great pestilence 
that ravaged New York; men and women 
who, perhaps, a few hours before death, were 
surrounded by all the comforts and pleasures 
of happy homes. It would seem that for 
these something better than a pauper’s grave 
might have been provided, yet in this pit the 
crumbling relics of all are thrown together, 
rudely, heedlessly, almost barbarously, and 
no man shall ever know one from another. 


Dante, ConNoLLy. 





UNCONQUERED. 


EAR Heart, for whom I wait from year to 
year, 
Counting as beads each slowly-lagging day, 
What joy detains thee? In what distant 
sphere 
Art thou content to keep so long away ? 


Have I not brought thee roses fresh with 
youth ; 
And snow-white lilies, pale with pure de- 
sire ? 
Beheld in thee my inmost dream of Truth, 
And felt no beauty thou didst not inspire ? 


When, in the earlier ardor of my prime, 
I strove to pluck one laurel-leaf of fame— 
Sought wealth and honor—it was for the time 
When I might give them all to grace thy 
name. 


And now I dream that when another May 
Comes crowned with star-eyed flowera)and 
tender sun, 
Some bark will bear thee from the long-locked 
bay, 
And all my weary quest at length be won. 


If this is fancy, and the golden door 
Moves not upon the pitiless hinge of Fate, 
My search shall not surrender: more and 
more, 
Mutely expectant, I will dream and wait. 


Jort Benton. 





URSA MAJOR. 


HE group of stars known as the Great 
Bear, or more familiarly as the Dipper, 
must have become very early an object of in- 
terest, as well from its remarkable configura- 
tion and strange movement in the heavens, as 
from the circumstance that it serves to mark 
one of the cardinal points, and we are not 
surprised, therefore, to find mention of it in 
the oldest literary monuments. 

Like the other constellations, it fills a 
prominent place in mythology. An ancient 
name for it in the north of Europe is Xarls- 
vagn, the Carle’s or Old Man’s Wagon, from 
which is derived the English Charles’s Wain. 
The Carle is said to be Odin or Thor. After 
the introduction of Christianity among the 
Germans, the ownership of the Karlsvagn 
was transferred, along with so many other 
mementoes of paganism, to the new person- 
ages who took the place of the old gods. 
There is a legend, which will illustrate the 
singular confusion of ideas in the medieval 
period of Christianity, that this is the wagon 
in which Elias, our Lord, and other saints, 
ascended to heaven. The small star above 
the centre one in the pole is called the Wag- 
oner, Hans Diimken, and there are several le- 
gends to explain how he got this position. 
According to one account, Hans was in the 
service of our Lord, and had a very comfort- 
able place, but by degrees he became more 
and more negligent. Our Lord warned and 
chided him to no purpose. He was particu- 
larly careless about cutting chaff; none that 
he cut could be used, being cut much too 
long. At this our Lord was at last so out of 
patience that he set him on the pole of the ce- 
lestial wain, where he may be seen every even- 
ing, a warning to all serving-men who cut 
chaff too long. Another account. makes 
Hans Diimken to have been a carrier, who 
conveyed our Lord, and in remuneration for 
this service was offered the kingdom of 
heaven; but he chose, as more congenial to 
his taste, to be permitted to drive to all eter- 
nity, from sunset to sunrise. 

The resemblance of this constellation to a 
wagon was also noticed by other nations. It 
is very anciently referred to by the Greek 
poets as the harmana, or chariot, the driver of 
which, corresponding to the Hans Diimken 
of the Germans, is the constellation Bodtes 
(literally ox-driver), which follows it. By the 
Romans, also, it was sometimes called the 
plaustrum, wain or wagon, but more frequent- 
ly boves ef temo, the oxen and pole—Bodtes 
still being the driver. 

These names are evidently suggested by 
the configuration of the group.. There are 
other names for it which have been more dif- 
ficult to explain. Its most common designa- 
tion among the Romans was the Seplemtriones, 
or seven triones, and sub-Septemtriones, that is, 
“under the Septemtriones,” was a common 
phrase for “toward the north,” Triones is 
explained by Varo to be an ancient name for 
plough-oxen not wholly obsolete in his time, so 
that the seven ¢riones meant the seven oxen ; 
but this explanation, although it has usually 
been adopted, is plainly a mere conjecture of 


Varo, and a simpler and more satisfactory | 











one has been suggested by Max Miiller. If 
we suppose an s to have been dropped from 
this word, an omission which has not unfre- 
quently happened in Latin words, and that its 
ancient form was striones, its meaning may 
very readily be guessed, for it is seen to con- 
tain the same root-form as the Latin séella 
(for ster-ula), Greek, a-ster, German, ster-n, 
English, star, and the name seplem-striones, 
meant in fact simply, “ the seven stars.” 

A name which has occasioned even more 
perplexity than the Latin Septemtriones, is the 
one with which we have headed this article. 
Ursa Major, the Greater Bear, so called to 
distinguish it from Ursa Minor or the Lesser 
Bear, is a name adopted from the Greek Ark. 
tos, bear, by which this constellation was very 
anciently known. How it acquired this name 
has never, until recently, been satisfactorily 
explained. We can easily understand why it 
should be called a dipper or a wagon, but 
the most lively imagination fails to discover 
in it the lineaments of an animal. Indeed, 
as the Great Bear is usually depicted on our 
charts of the heavens, the seven conspicuous 
stars occupy but a small portion of it, and one 
cannot help surmising that the chartographer 
has located it pretty much at a venture, 
knowing that it belongs somewhere hereabouts. 
The fact is, the Great Bear is, as has been 
shown by Max Miiller, 2 name and nothing 
more. The explanation which he has given 
of this fanciful creation is both interesting 
im itself, and well illustrates a process of 
thought which has given rise to a vast deal 
of the ancient mythology. 

Among the Hindoos this constellation was 
known as the Seven Rishis, or Sages, and of 
course a story was told of the circumstances 
which led to these seven sages being placed 
in the heavens. There appears to be very lit- 
tle connection between Rishis and Arktos ; yet 
Max Miiller has shown that, as names of a 
constellation, they have probably proceeded 
from the same source, both arising from a mis- 
conception of aname originally given to these 
stars,. the true meaning of which had been 
forgotten. The transition is curious as illus- 
trating how easily mythology may be engen- 
dered by ambiguity of speech. In the Vedas 
occurs a word, arkshas, used in the sense of 
stars, which is explained by the commentator 
to be properly a name for stars in general, 
but particularly applied to those seven known 
as the Seven Rishis. Here Max Miiller finds 
the key not only to the Hindoo but to the 
Greek myth. Arkshas is a word easily de- 
composed ; it contains the root ark, having 
the signification bright, in which sense it en- 
ters into many words, and very naturally 
formed a name for the stars—“ the bright 
ones.” But, as other names for star were also 
used, and this one, as the Vedic commenta- 
tor remarks, became attached principally to 
the seven bright stars of the north, it gradu- 
ally lost all signification, except as a proper 
name, Its general sense of “stars” was for- 
gotten. Arkshas, having thus no significa- 
tion of its own, gradually became identified 
with Rishis or Arshis, which had a significa- 
tion, although one quite different; and thus, 
in time, was formed in India the myth of the 
“ Seven Sages.” 

Besides the word arkshas in the sense of 
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stars, there is in Sanscrit another word of the 
same form, with the meaning dear, This is 
identical with the Greek arktos, and appears 
to have given on Grecian soil a different clew 


to the lost meaning of arkshas, the stars. By | 


a metamorphosis, not fully traced, it is true, 
but still quite conceivable, the seven arkshas, 
or arktoi, became consolidated into a single 
arktos, or bear, which was, in time, further 
provided with a bear-keeper, arkt-ouros (Arec- 
turus), and also suggested the name Lesser 
Bear for a smaller and somewhat similar 
group. Thus a constellation, which has long 
tasked ingenuity to fix its outlines, which has 
been adopted by astronomy as a convenient 
designation of one portion of the heavens, 
and which gave its name to the Arctic region, 
has probably originated in a mere double en- 
tendre, unwittingly perpetrated some three or 
four thousand years ago. 





“THE ORIGINAL JOHN 
SMITH’S.” 





ferme the sound of Trinity’s peal of 
bells, and almost within the evening 
shadow of Trinity’s spire, there is hidden away 
in a little street a snug and comfortable den 
of much fame and antiquity. 

It has a great reputation among Ameri- 
cans, and a still greater one 
among those nomadic English- 
men whom a New-Yorker finds 
on every hand. It is known and 
haunted by those petted giants, 
the captains of the ocean-steam- 
ers, and there comes here a little 
host of travelling Britons who are 
fluent upon the great subjects of 
Irish linens and the markets for 
burlaps and hosiery. It has nei- 
ther grown in size nor beauty for 
seventy years, and so dried and 
shrunken has it become that it 
would seem that seventy more 
years could not alter it a single 
jot or tittle. It has the same an- 
tique features now that it had in 
the good old days of wigs and sil- 
ver buckles; nothing new has 
invaded it, and nothing original, 
excepting its hearty and jovial 
proprietor, has gone out of it; it 
is intact, rusty, and ancient. 

To reach it, one turns to the 
right, out of the very thick of 
Broadway, and goes down the de- 
clivity beside the Trinity build- 
ings. The little alley is as rocky 
as the dry bed of a mountain- 
stream, and is wide enough to ac- 
commodate two thin and cool- 
headed men and a cart going in a 
line, but no more. On the right 
hand, after passing the brighter 
but unauthenticated “ Original 
Tom's,” is the comfortable den 
of which I speak. It is upon 


the ground-floor of a four-storied 
building, but the stories are of 
such a mild and timid elevation 
that the two blackened dormer- 


} 





windows in the roofare hardly too high up for 
a plucky man to jumpfrom. The color of the 
house is the red of the honest and thrice- 
heated brick-kiln, tempered to a fine, warm 
hue by the mould and dust of time. The 
corners of each individual brick are chipped 
of their sharpness, and thousands of deluges 
and frosts have dug at the lime and put a 
greenish color upon what remains. 

There is a blue sign hanging out over the 
front-windows, and there is let into the wall a 
little tablet setting forth the date, “1800,” 
with all the modesty of merit. 

Each of the windows contains uncooked 
promises of what may be had within. 
of mutton lies heavily against the pane; a 
pair of chickens as yet unyellowed with age 
hang from the window-fastening, and a giant's 
club of wheaten bread leans enticingly 
against the unpainted sill. Various brown 
bottles with tarnished labels are grouped upon 
the shelf, and the familiar and appetizing 
Picililly lends enchantment to the view. 

I will not say the windows are unclean, for 
uncleanliness is not the spirit of the place, 
yet some of the sands of time have stuck 
upon them, and to such an extent are proofs 
of age admired in this crusty spot that to 
polish and furbish with a housekeeper’s vigor 
would be an act of irreligion. 

At each door-post at the height of one’s 
ears are bunches of green savin and heads of 
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crisp celery daintily tipped, so that they show 
out-of-doors. It was a neat device to exhibit 
a little freshness in the midst of so much 
that is stale, and it gladdens the eye, and isa 
token of good-will to the tongue. A stout 
striped bass, eager to be stuffed, also adorns 
the passage, and beyond there is a musty pic- 
ture of a grinning man with a monstrous pot 
of foaming ale. 

The “sesame” to the cabinet of joys is 
to the left, and it is generally open. Step 
within it, and the effect is not that of Alad- 
din’s cave, but of a blacksmith’s shop. But 
that is the fault of your eyes; it takes time 
for them to appreciate the dull glories ‘of the 
spot and to discover its many lurking virtues. 

For the first charm, the room is a small 
one; not a hall, buta parlor. It is of that 
comfortable size that makes all talk com- 
mon property. It is no spot for schemes, 
No ugly clique can monopolize a distant 
corner and give luxurious feasts to its own 
members in secret. If a man orders a chop 
from the ubiquitous boy, there can be no 
mystery. The order is heard, and the chop 
must pass under critical review. It is a spot 
loved by friendly men, and those of the other 
sort may here get some good lessons in com. 
panionship. 

The walls are rusty beyond compare. The 
blacksmith seems to have been especially at 
work at them, and to have given them extra 
dust. The paper upon them has 
cracked and begun to roll up 
again as if feeling satisfied with 
its long term of duty. But art 
prevents this evasion by appear- 
ing in many different fashions ; 
and by a systematic use of pic- 
tures the bare plaster still has a 
drapery, although it is shabby 
enough. 

Here and there are gay bal- 
lads clipped with scissors from 
weekly sheets and pasted up to 
do the poetic honors of the place. 
I remember some ball and cricket 
scores of exciting games which 
were found half hidden in the 
brownish grime, and some wood- 
cuts of yachtsmen and famous 
horses which adorned the edges 
of the posts. There are some na- 
val fights, with all the blood and 
carnage in attractive colors, and 
a picture of Washington and his 
wooden family. There is also an 
original letter of his neatly framed 
and hung up. Landscape abounds, 
and portraits relieve the eye. 
There is a small picture of Ste- 
phen Massett, with a joking little 
trifle in print, by “ Jeems Pipes,” 
descriptive of this self-same spot, 
and also a delicate, diminutive 
photograph of a famous white- 
haired gentleman, underneath 
which is neatly written, “To my 
friend John Smith, from William 
C. Bryant.” In other days, and 
not long ago, the two broad steps 
of this little chop-house were tum- 
bled all awry, and the place was 
called the “ Crooked Stoop,” and 
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it was an apt- 
fingered gen- 
tleman who 
made a pen- 
and-ink por- 
trait of the 
crazy Stairs. 
The picture 
hangs here 
along with all 
the rest, and 
reminds one 
of the ancient 
dangers of the 
tipsy man. 

Upon the 
floor there is 
an alluvium 
of sawdust 
thick enough 
for a prince; 
it is a lavish 
hand that 
strews it be- 
neath the 
chairs and ta- 
bles, and it is 
by this that 
one sees that 
the manage- 
ment makes 
strong points 
of cleanliness 
when they do 
not interfere 
with the ge- 
nius of antiquity, whose reign in this hallowed 
spot is all-supreme. 

But this good genius keeps a stout -hold 
upon the ceiling. It droops with festooned 
cobwebs. Besides that, the paper upon it is 
as rebellious as that upon the walls, and it 
hangs in sorry tatters. One would naturally 
think this was prostrating before the god of 
old times with a triple vengeance. 

But it is not so bad, after all. The cob- 
webs are clipped and trimmed like a garden- 
hedge; and no hat, however tall, ever carried 
one away. If the cobwebs were torn down 
and swept off, no man would ever set foot 
within the place again. Therefore they are 
cultivated and revered as one does the deli- 
eate mould upon his cheese or the tell-tale 
dust upon his olden bottle. 

Birds warble amid the grim and dusty 
groves ; and one might well reflect upon the 
dreams of a canary. A gay green cage is a 
curious object; and, in place of the merry 
chirping of a bird, one might expect the dull 
croaking of some hermit frog. 

Attached to the wall is the head of a stag, 
with branching antlers ; and again a mighty 
bunch of antiques, such as rusty swords, old 
eartridge-boxes, mildewed belts, bits of his- 
toric wood, and dilapidated accoutrements of 
all descriptions. 

A villanous musket is slung upon straps, 
and the combative-looking hammer, even 
flintless as it is, looks dangerous still. At 
various places on the floor are dusty sections 
of great trees, piled this way and that, and 
there are long bars of wood standing here 
and there, possessing great interest perhaps, 
but displaying no written legend. 





INTERIOR OF “ TOM'S.” 


But for the smallest, dustiest, and yet 
most complete cabinet known to the civilized 
world, commend to me the office of this grand 
establishment. 

It is on the right, immediately after you 
enter at the door. 

You ascend to it by three narrow, well- 
worn steps. It has no door—simply a door- 
way. It is the counting-house, cashier’s desk, 
consulting-room, and bar, combined. There 
is a gas-jet constantly flaring away, like a 
jeweller’s flame, all day long. There is a 
little desk not much larger than the palm of 
one’s hand, and which is worm-eaten and 
whittled to a point of dissolution. Hundreds 
of little boxes, of no possible use, are piled 


up on every side, and a few bunches of cigars | 


ornament the sills. But it is the liquor re- 
sources of the place that astonish you. One 
only sees a few stout black bottles, and a few 
slender, white, and highly-polished glasses, 
with stems like threads, and which glitter 
brightly in the midst of all the shadow. Yet 
there can be named no tipple, however foreign, 
or complex, or rich, that cannot be made to 
flow trom out this mysterious spot. Sanga- 
rees, punches, juleps, noggs, and all their 
numerous kin, are here compounded in a 
twinkling, and no man knoweth how. 

Beside this tremendous office are three 
wholesome casks of ale, lying upon their 
sides, with their ends toward the guests, and 
there is a little table covered with brown, 
three-cornered jugs, of pint capacity, useful 
in the artful mixing of “ half-and-half.” 

Farther along there is a screen, behind 
which hover two ungainly bors, with sad 
shocks of hair and immense aprons, and | 


whose duty it 
is to take or- 
ders and ad- 
minister the 
effects after 
they arrive 
from the un- 
known re- 
gions below. 
There are 
half a dozen 
tables of dif- 
ferent sizes, 
and plenty of 
chairs, of 
Spartan hard- 
ness. English 
papers lie 
easy to the 
hand; and if 
it is winter, a 
little stove 
dispenses a 
radiant heat. 
There is a 
back - window 
or two in the 
same rusty 
condition «as 
those in front, 
and they ex- 
hibit a back- 
yard as an- 
cient and 
mouldy as the 
house itself. 
| The cheerful clatter of knives and forks is 
never ended here. There is some one always 
| coming in or else some one always going out. 
| There is always a chinking of glasses; I do 
| not mean that roystering rattle of the “ small- 
hour” blades, but the refined and gentle tin- 
| kle of gentlemanly tipplers, to whom a little 
| sherry is a help, and not a refuge. Steaks 
| and chops are forever giving out their savory 
fumes; and the gurgling of Dublin stout 
calms in anticipation the thirsty soul. 
The daylight here is not sunlight, for the 


surrounding buildings are too lofty to let it 
| in. But the soft glow which penetrates the 
windows, before and behind, displays all the 


| strange attributes of the little place in a fit- 


ting light. 

This dust and this apparent decay is clearly 
a bit of business. That both are kept within 
bounds it needs but a careless eye to perceive. 
They may revel upon the walls, or the ceiling, 
or upon the wainscoting, or upon the outside 
of the house, but no farther. They cannot 
encroach upon the cooking-range, or upon 
the interior of the bottles, nor yet upon the 
platters. Never does your crystal glass, al- 
most as fragile and slight as the ware from 
Venice, ever show an atom of dust, nor does 
your modest dish ever show an atom of lint. 

Your host is a merry man, with a blithe 
step, and the rust of his surroundings has not 
yet penetrated to his bones. He proudly 
displays the oddities with which he is sur- 
rounded, and deprecates the invasion of the 
broom. 

He holds that to paint in new colors, and 
to gild the walls, and to lay gorgeous frescoes 
upon the ceilings, would only drive all his old 
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friends away, and that then his tenure here 
would be slight indeed. He knows the poets 
would turn their slender backs upon him, 
and that the heroes of Printing-House Square 
would throw him over for coffee-houses nearer 
to their ink-pots. He knows that all sem- 
blance to any ancient spot in the old country 
would then be lost, and that none of his 
thick-necked compatriots would hasten hither 
to drink old ale for the sake of enticing back 
a little of the London air, and a few memories 
of London habits. , 

I should be afraid to say what scholar or 
genius is not known here. They do not come 
after the manner of Johnson and his ponder- 
ous crew, and sit and blast the labors of their 
poor contemporaries over much sherry and 
beef, but they come to wonder, with all re- 
spect, how it is that such a venerable, and 
yet such a delightful spot, ever kept its hold 
in the midst of the eternal change that has 
swept all else away. 

Go thither, my friend; it is in Thames 
Street, and you will subscribe to the truth of 
the foregoing sketch. You will meet with a 
genial welcome, and the ale is good. The 
cobwebs and the dust will not shock you, for 
they are the respected belongings of age. 
Look well at the monstrous bar of which I 
spoke, for it will amuse you; and when you 
depart, turn around and gaze at the pinched 
and narrow front of the building; if it does 
not remind you of ghosts and hoary goblins, 
then you can never be a romancer, never. 





“GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART!” 


4 TALE IN THREE PARTS.—PART II. 


By Ruopa Brovenroy, AutHor or “Rep as 
4 Rose 1s Sue,” ere. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS. 


Aut the next day Lenore lies in bed, weak 
and white—it does not take much to pull her 
down—and, for the most part, silent. She 
asks for no one; expresses neither regrets 
nor self-congratulations on the subject of her 
deferred wedding—lies with her face, gentle 
and innocent as any saintly martyr’s—what 
falsehoods faces do tell! —on the pillow, 
crowned by a bright, brown glory of hair— 
an aureole given her by Nature, not martyr- 
dom. She is not ill, neither well; very still, 
and only turning restive under doses of bran- 
died beef-tea, repeated ad nauseam. There 
are few of the minor diseases that are worse 
than beef-tea and brandy. The following day 
passes in much the same way; but, on the 
third morning, Jemima enters cheerfully : 

“ Riley says you may get up.” 

The communication does not seem to af- 
ford much satisfaction to the person to whom 
it is addressed. She turns her face away with 
a pettish jerk, and hides it in the pillow. 

“He says you may dress and come down 
as soon as you like.” 

“ As soon as I like?” repeats Lenore, iron- 
ically ; “ that grould be a long time off. Why 
may not I stay here?”—(stretching out her 
arms lazily). “I am happy. I like to lie 





here all day long; the noises of the house 
seem so far off, and your footsteps outside 
sound so gently. I like to listen to the clocks, 
one after another, and count them as they 
strike. I feel nothing—I think of nothing. 
I have not been so happy for years.” 

“ He says that staying in bed is very weak- 
ening.” 

“Then I like being weakened.” 

“Nonsense! Please talk like a rational 
being.” 

Never was toilet more slowly made than 
Lenore’s—partly from weakness—for her ill- 
ness, though brief, has told upon her; partly 
from a deep and innate unwillingness to return 
to the well and work-a-day world. At length 
there is no evading the fact that she is fully 
dressed; not only fully dressed, but estab- 
lished in an arm-chair before Sylvia’s boudoir- 
fire: a banner-screen between her face and 
the flame; novels, workboxes, point-lace, a 
pug—every thing that is necessary to make 
a rational woman’s happiness—within easy 
reach of her hands. There is one other addi- 
tion, without which, many rational women 
think happiness incomplete—a lover; and 
even he is not far off. 

As a man’s heavy step sounds muffled 
along the carpeted passage, as a man’s fingers 
close on the door-handle, Lenore turns her 
head resolutely to the other side—like a child 
averting its face from the inevitable rhubarb 
and magnesia—and rests her cheek on the 
back of her chair. 

He enters softly, and, afraid even of breath- 
ing over-noisily, imagining she is asleep, 
stoops his waved gold head over her. He is 
soon undeceived. 

“T wish,” she says, in a most wide-awake 
voice, opening her beautiful, petulant eyes 
full upon him, “that you would not come 
creeping in, in that creakily, tiptoe way; noth- 
ing in the world fidgets me so much.” 

He starts upright again in a hurry. 

“Tt was a stupid trick,” he says, humbly, 
and then stops suddenly, afraid of rousing 
livelier wrath by further speech. As for her, 
she rolls her pretty, pettish head from side to 
side, and affects not to see him. He grows 
tired, at last, of standing with his back to the 
mantel-shelf, silent, and says, with eager ten- 
derness, but in a rather frightened voice: 

“You are better?” 

“ Yes, I am better,” she answers, quickly ; 
“ at least, so they say; but I am still far from 
well—very far; it will be long enough before 
I am strong again, and—and—and up to any 
thing.” 

“Riley says that there is nothing like— 
like change of air” (reddening guiltily). 

“ Riley is an old woman!” (reddening too). 

“Lenore!” throwing himself down on his 
knees, on the rug beside her, and, in so doing, 
giving an unconscious buffet to the pug’s 
black face, who forthwith departs howling, 
unheeded, and with his tail uncurled. “ Le- 
nore! why need we have half the county to 
see us married? Why need we put on smart 
clothes? Why cannot you come quietly to 
church with me to-morrow, in your common 
bonnet and shawl” (Scrope is unaware that 
shawls are, for the moment, extinct), “ with 
only the clerk to say ‘Amen ?’” 

“ Where is the hurry?” she asks, tapping 





her foot impatiently on the fender. “You 
talk as if we were two old people, each with a 
leg in the grave. Supposing that we put it 
off for a year, we should still probably have 
fifty to gape opposite each other in.” 

“Even if we were sure of the fifty,” he 
says, gently, “I should still grudge the one; 
can one be too long happy? I never heard 
any one complain of being so.” 

“Do you like sickly women?” she says, 
abruptly, apparently half softened by his tone, 
and looking amicably at him. “I think I am 
radically sickly ——see how half a day has 
pulled me down—my elbows stick out like 
promontories ”’ (pulling up her sleeve to show 
him)—“ if you married me you would have to 
be always cosseting me—trundling me about in 
a bath-chair, and measuring out physic ina 
spoon for me.” 

He is about to burst into a storm of pro- 
testations, but she interrupts him. 

“Do you know what Jemima said, that 
day, when I told her I was going to marry 
you?” 

“ No.” 

“Well, she said it was indecently soon.” 

“T do not see what business it was of 
Jemima’s,” says the young man, looking 
rather surly. 

“Neither do I; but all the same it is true 
— indecently soon—that is the very word that 
expresses it.” As she speaks, her face be- 
comes spread with a hot blush, and his own 
is not slow to repeat it in the deeper colors 
of manhood. 

“ What does this mean?” he asks, rising 
to his feet, while a look of utter fear makes 
the red in his cheeks give way. “What is 
this the preface to? Is it indecently sooner 
than it was yesterday, or the day before, or 
the day before that?” 

“Do not be angry,” she says, deprecat- 
ingly, stretching out her hand on which his 
own diamonds are flashing. ‘“‘ You know you 
are always reasonable—you always mind what 
I-say, even when it is not reasonable ; that is 
why I like you.” 

There is something of the turkey-cock 
about every woman; gobbling and swelling 
if a man is frightened and runs; small and 
silent if he stands stiJl and cries “Shoo!” 
It is his turn now; there is no use in gob- 
bling at him ; he affects not to see her hand, 
and only says briefly, “‘Go on.” 

“You know,” she says, sitting upright in 
her chair and straining her neck backward, 
so that her eyes may attain his face and 
watch it, “that I proposed to you—it is not 
a sort of thing that a man would be likely to 
forget. I try to think of it as little as pos- 
sible, but it is true; and you accepted me; I 
suppose” (laughing awkwardly) “that you 
could not well have been so uncivil as to do 
otherwise.” 

“Go on.” 

“Well” (fidgeting uneasily), “I mean to 
marry you still—/fully—but—but—it must be 
—not just yet—not now; a year—six months 
hence, perhaps—instead.” 

Unwilling to witness the effect of her 
words, she has dropped her eyes at the last 
clause; but as the moments pass, and no 
sound comes, save that of a cinder falling 
from the grate, she looks up again. 
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“ Have you no tongue?” she says, irrita- 
bly; “are you never going to speak ?” 

“4 year hence!” he says, in a low.voice, 
turning a face, white as the face of the uncol- 
ored dead, toward her. “That means never. 
Thank you for leading me so gently up to it. 
Do you think I do not see what you are aim- 
ing at? Do you think I have not watched it 
coming during the last fortnight? I have 
prayed not to see” (striking his hands to- 
gether). “I have entreated God to let me be 
blind always. Good God!” (flinging his arms 
down on the chimney-piece, and hiding his 
face on them) “how do men bear these 
things? Who can teach me?” 

“ Bear what?” she cries, rising hastily to 
her feet and putting her hand on his coat- 
sleeve. “‘ What are you talking about? What 
is there to bear?” 

“So you have been tricking me all this 
time, have you?” he says, raising his ruffled 
head and looking deliberately at her, with a 
resentful calm in face and voice. “ At least, 
it can hardly be called trickery: it was so 
lamely done, a child might have seen through 
the deception.” 

Silence. 

“Of course you know best” (in the same 
polite, cold tone); “but would it not have 
been simpler, and come to. much the same 
thing in the end, to have left me alone in the 
first instance ?” 

Left him alone! The very question, in 
almost the same words, that Paul had once 
asked. 

“T had gone clean away,” he continues, 
in the same repressed and sedulously quiet 
voice. “ Your polite speeches had effectually 
rid you of me. Aman would not willingly 
listen éwice to some of the compliments you 
paid me at that ball. I had no intention of 
coming back ; why did you send for me?” 

Still no answer, no attempted defence. 

“T can at least” (with a bitter smile, that 
sits ill on his fair, smooth face} “pay you the 
compliment of saying that you are not a good 
liar. You are not apt at the trade; you bun- 
gle. Every day, and fifty times a day, your 
mouth has said to me, ‘I like you—you are a 
good fellow—we shall be happy together ;’ 
and every day, and fifty times a day, your 
eyes and every movement of your body have 
said, ‘I loathe you. I can hardly bring my- 
self to speak civilly to you.’” 

Still silence. 

“Did it ever occur to. you” (taking her 
by both slender wrists) “to make a rough 
calculation of how many falsehoods you have 
told me during this last month ?” 

“Stop!” she cries, wrenching away her 
hands from his grasp, which has more of the 
jailer than the lover in it. “Stop! you are 
very bitter to me—very. I can hardly believe 
that it is you; but you speak truth. I Aave 
told you many, many lies, but at least I have 
told them to myself too. I have said them 
over and over again, in the hope that they 
would come true at last.” 

He smiles a dry smile of utter incre- 
dulity. 

“That was very probable.” 

“You do not believe me?” she says, pas- 
sionately. “ Well, J take God to witness—you 
will hardly disbelieve me now—that ever since 








that day in the library, when I thrust myself 
so immodestly on you” (she is crimsoner 
than any closed daisy’s petals at the words), 
“‘T have longed and striven with all my heart 
and soul and strength to—to—care for you— 
as—as—you wish to be cared for” 

“Well?” 

“T have said over and over to myself all 
your good qualities, like a lesson. I have 
tried” (her face contracts with an agony of 
shame) “‘to wrench away all the love I ever 
had to give from—the—the person who once 
had it, and to give it to you instead.” 

“ Well ? ” 

“Sometimes, when I was away from you, 
I thought I had succeeded; but when you 
came near me, when you touched me, good 
and kind and handsome as you are—” 

She stops abruptly. 

“Go on,” he says, in a hoarse whisper. 
“Do not let any consideration for my feelings 
stop you; it would not be you if you did— 
good and kind and handsome as I am—” (iron- 
ically repeating her words). 

“Tt was too soon—too scon!” sbe cries, 
clasping her hands in deep excitement, while 
the large scalding tears drop hotly over her 
cheeks. “Jemima was right—it was inde- 
cently soon. In the grief and shame of being 
so treated, I wonder, Charlie” (smiling pain- 
fully) “that you are so anxious to marry a 
jilted woman. I thought I could forget all in 
a minute, but I cannot; nobody could. If I 
were to go away to-day, and throw you over 
forever, could you forget me all in a minute ?” 

“T would try my best,” he says, with a 
fierce white smile. “Perhaps it would be 
more correct to say, ‘I will try my best.’” 

“ Do you think I do not wish to forget?” 
she says, taking his hand of her own accord, 
while her wet eyes gaze wistfully upward, into 
the deep, angry blue of his. ‘Do you think 
I remember on purpose? Does one enjoy not 
sleeping and not eating, and being in miser- 
able, uneasy pain all day and all night?” 

He keeps silence. 

“T am no great prize at the best of times,” 
she says, half sobbing. “My sisters—all my 
people—will tell you that; but what sort of 
woman should I have been if I could have 
jumped straight out of one man’s arms into 
another’s, quite easily and comfortably, with- 
out feeling any shame? It was bad enough 
to be able to do it at all. O Charlie! Charlie! 
knowing what you did about me, how could 
you think me worth taking? How could you 
take me?” 

“ How could I take you?” he says, with 
a harsh, low laugh, as unlike the jocund 
sound of his usual boyish mirth as possible. 
“Do not you know that, when a man is starv- 
ing, he is not particular as to having a whole 
loaf? He says ‘thank you’ even for crumbs. 
I tell you, Lenore, that morning in Ireland, 
when I got your note, I had as little hope of 
ever holding you in my arms as my wife, as I 
had of holding one of God’s angels. When 
I found that there was a chance of my so 
holding you, judge whether I was likely to 
throw it away.” 

He has put one of his hands on each of 
her shoulders, and stands gazing steadfastly 
at her, with a bitter yearning in his eyes. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





A KING'S DAUGHTER. , 


AT the garden-path she went, 
Herself the sweetest flower there, 
Though richest blooms of Orient 
Their fragrance mingled in the air. 
Her swarthy bondmaids held aloft 
A canopy of colors gay, 
Or brushed with tufts of plumage soft 
The humming insect-tribe away. 
For sun, nor wind, nor gauzy wing, 
Must venture on a touch too free: 
She was the daughter of a king, 
And bore herself right royally. 





Beneath the aloe, branching wide, 

Stood one who watched her as she came— 
Who watched with wistful look, and sighed 
With longing, as he breathed her name. 
“She is a king’s fair child,” said he ; 

**T am an outcast follower 
Of Him who died upon the Tree— 
And yet I dare to think of her! 
O Christ! whose love ineffable 
Is pledged to meet our utmost need, 
Teach me Thy heavenly grace to tell, 
And let me win my love indeed!” 


He ventured near, he crossed her path, 
He gave her greeting low and cl ar, 
Nor feared her royal father’s wra‘a, 
For perfect love discardeth fear. 
Beside the lily of her cheek 
A sudden blossom, rose-red, grew ; 
No need of words her love to speak, 
Deep answereth unto deep, he knew. 


_And all his heart was wrung with pain, 


With mingled pain and love for her: 
He was a Christian under ban, 
And she a fair idolater. 


Sometimes through mighty mysteries 

God makes His power and glory known, 
Sometimes by simplest agencies 

The wonders of His grace are shown. 
That hour with love’s enchantment fraught 

To the young daughter of a king, 
Another holier message brought, 

And knowledge of a mightier thing. 
For as His chosen ones of old 

With Heaven-taught power their listeners 

held, 

So this disciple true and bold 

Spoke burning truths that faith compelled. 


He stripped the veil of fair pretence 
From gods, themselves the work of man, 
And proved their paltry impotence 
Immortal souls to bless or ban. 
And then with fervent tongue he spake 
Of Christ, the God-man crucified, 
Who left His throne for pity’s sake, 
And, that men might not perish, died! 
She listened with a swelling heart— 
She was the daughter of a king— 
And all her lofty soul took part 
In so divine a suffering. 


She could but choose to emulate 
In some small womanly degree, 

And henceforth all her pomp and state 
For Christ, and Love, dropped royally. 

What time upon her bright young head 
Fell persecution sharp and fast— 

“*T know in Whom I trust,” she said, 
And bore her bravely to the last. 

“ For love and faith there is no death ; 
They rob it of its sharpest sting.” 

To her triumphant, latest breath, 
She was the daughter of a king. 


Mary E. Brapuisr. 
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MONTESQUIEU. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF SAINTE-BEUVE. 


<¢ TT is a mistake in journalists to discuss 

only new books, as if truth could ever 
be new,” says Montesquieu; and certainly 
writers for journals are apt to be one-sided 
in this matter, and too fond of getting hold 
of works just “hot from the forge” that they 
think will please popular fancy. Let us take 
advantage of Montesquieu’s hint, and depart 
from the custom he deprecates, to examine 
his own life and writings. 

The ChAteau de la Bréde, near Bordeaux, 
was held by a noble family of Guienne. 
They had worn the robe or borne the sword 
for more than two centuries. Montesquieu 
was born there on the 18th of January, 1689. 
His education was carefelly conducted by his 
father, who had served in the army, but re- 
tired while comparatively young. 

The son, intended for the magistracy, 
seemed inspired with a fondness for learning. 
“When I left college, they put works of ju- 
risprudence into my hands, and I labored to 
find out their spirit.” 

The “spirit of laws ” he must have found 
sooner or later, for it has been ever since as- 
sociated with his name. How carefully he 
studied the classics is shown by the many 
noble fragments of antiquity he has scattered 
through his works. He became in time coun- 
cillor at the Parliament of Bordeaux, and, on 
the death of his uncle, president—“ président 
4 mortier,” as the title is—when he was twen- 
ty-seven. Evidently not insensible to ambi- 
tion, he cites with fervor the case of his friend 
Marshal Berwick, who at seventeen was colo- 
nel of a regiment and ‘governor of a prov- 
ince : 

“ How flattering for a lofty soul thus early 
to have the road to glory opened, and the pos- 
sibility of doing great things!” 

Montesquieu retained the presidency for 
ten years—years not entirely occupied with 
magisterial duties, however, for he found time 
to compose various lectures for the Academy 
of Bordeaux, to make researches more or less 
profound in natural history, to dissect frogs, 
to manipulate his microscope. These scientif- 
ic memoirs, or essays, or whatever we choose 
to call them, are not entirely unmarked with 
outcroppings of his genius; in one place, for 
instance, he remarks, referring to some mi- 
croscopic observations he had made: 

“Tt does not require much ability to look 
atthe Pantheon, the Coliseum, or the Pyra- 
mids ; any dunce can look at an insect in a mi- 
croscope, or see a star through a powerful 
lens, and it is in this that the physical world is 
so admirable. It can be enjoyed by all, from 
men of wisdom to idiots. But many a one, 
who could not, like Newton, found a system, 
might stumble on some petty discovery that 
would put the great philosopher to torture. 
Still Newton will be always Newton, and the 
other an ordinary man.” 

The same time, however, that Montesquieu 
thus dallied with science, his intellect slipped 
the leash, and wandered joyously through 
fields of humanity where he needed ro micro- 
scope to assist his natural sight. In 1721 
there appeared anonymously before the aston- 





ished world his famous “ Persian Letters.” 
Decidedly it was the book of the period, 
and the position then attained by it in the 
world of letters has been retained ever since. 


Usbek and Rica are two Persian gentle- 
men of rank who have travelled to Paris to- 
gether. Rica is the cynic of the pair, and, 
while he adapts himself to Parisian tastes at 
once, he makes harsh and cutting comments 
on what he sees; while the more sedate Us- 
bek, who is the principal personage, resists 
and reasons, and asks questions, and dis- 
cusses points in the letters he writes to the 
theologians of his own country. The talent 
of the work is shown in the versatile treatment 
of different subjects. Next to a letter giving 
directions concerning a seraglio, there may 
come one treating about free-will. In one, a 
Persian ambassador to Muscovy writes to Us- 
bek a description of the customs and habits 
of the Tartars, worthy a place in the “ Spirit 
of Laws.” In the next; Rica criticises pun- 
gently those vapid talkers and sayers of brill- 
iant nothings that abound in French society. 
Then Usbek, in a well-written, far-reaching 
letter, dwells upon the attributes of God and 
of justice. Montesquieu here—for it is he 
who really is speaking—tries to shew that 
our idea of justice does not depend upon hu- 
man institutions, and that, even if it did, it 
would be such a terrible truth that we ought 
to strive to hide it from ourselves. Nay, he 
goes farther than this, and, using Usbek as a 
mouth-piece to enunciate his own sentiments, 
endeavors to show that the idea and develop- 
ment of justice is independent of any exist- 
ence superior to man. If there were no God, 
we ought still to love justice, and endeavor to 
approximate to that Being of whom we enter- 
tain such noble conceptions, and who if he 
did exist, must of necessity be all just. 
Though we could throw off the yoke of reli- 
gion, we could not throw off that of equity. 

Here our plummet reaches the depths of 
Montesquieu’s thoughts, of his habitual sys- 
tem of reasoning; let us not be too feeble or 
too fearful to sound boldly, and expose our 
researches to the light of day. Again he says: 

“Tf the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul were an error, I should still be sorry not 
to believe in it. I admit I am not so humble 
as the atheist. I do not know what their 
ideas on the subject may be, but, for myself, I 
am not willing to barter the idea of my own 
immortality for the beatitude of aday. There 
is for me a splendid charm in believing that I 
am as immortal as God Himself. Independent 
of all revelation, I find in metaphysics very 
strong reason to believe in my eternal welfare, 
which belief I do not intend to renounce.” 

Such was Montesquieu’s desire to believe, 
that he pushed it even to this point: that, if 
a thing did not exist, it were better to believe 
that it did. It is to be remarked that this 
was to accept ideas of justice and religion 
rather from a social and political point of 
view, than for their own merits. The result 
is, that a certain dryness is to be found even 
in his most sublime passages. There is a 
kind of life wanting, and we are conscious 
only of the working of a powerful brain, not 
of the throbbing of an affectionate heart. 

The following memorable remarks of 





Montesquieu, which are often quoted, show 
what his character was: 

“Study has ever been for me a sovereign 
remedy against all the vexations of life. I 
never had an annoyance that was not dissi- 
pated by an hour’s reading.” 

“When I rise in the morning, it fills me 
with joy to see the light, and I feel satisfied 
all day. I never wake at night; for, when I 
go to bed in the evening, a sort of lethargy 
steals over me, which puts a stop to thought.” 

“There is very little difference to me be- 
tween the society of fools and that of men of 
sense.” 

A thoughtful student, early disentangling 
himself from those trammels which the pas- 
sions are apt to throw round youth, he dwelt 
alone in the atmosphere of his own intelli- 
gence. Kind-hearted, natural, and simple in 
private life, he deserved to be loved as much 
as a genius can be loved; but still, when we 
try to grasp some evidence of high humanity 
in his character, we find there a calm, indiffer- 
ent, but decided and equitable superiority of 
benevolence, without a trace of any gushing 
tenderness of soul. 

Who has not read the story of his adven- 
ture at Marseilles? Wishing one day to take 
a trip in the harbor, he engaged a young boat- 
man called Robert. He soon discovered, from 
the conversation and manners of the young 
man, that he had been educated for another 
position in life, and gradually drew from him 
his history. It appeared that the father of 
Robert was then a slave at Tetuan, having 
been captured by a Barbary corsair, and the 
son was thus working as a boatman, on Sun- 
days and holidays, in order to earn enough to 
pay his father’s ransom, Montesquieu gained 
all the information he wished on the subject, 
and left the young man without the slightest 
intimation that he took any further interest in 
the affair. Some months later, however, the 
father, released without knowing to whose in- 
tercession he owed his liberty, suddenly ap- 
peared and rushed into the arms of his aston- 
ished, delighted family. Does this bring tears 
to your eyes, O reader, this vision of an hum- 
ble home thus suddenly gladdened by the be- 
nevolence of a modest stranger? Admire as 
much as you please, but do not weep. There 
is no necessity for tears. Listen to the rest 
of the story. A year or two afterward, the 
young man, who felt that it must have been 
to the inquisitive passenger who hired his 
boat one day that they were all indebted for 
so much happiness, met Montesquieu some- 
where about the harbor, In an ecstasy of grat- 
itude he threw himself at his feet, and, in the 
midst of tears, and prayers, and blessings, be- 
sought his father’s deliverer to tell his name, 
and come to see the household which his gen- 
erosity had filled with so much joy. 

Montesquieu affected great astonishment 
at such extraordinary behavior, denied that 
he knew any thing about the matter, and tore 
himself away, in spite of all the efforts of young 
Robert to detain him. 

It was not until after his death that what 
he had done became known. Thus the myth- 
ological divinities of old seem to have served 
their favorites among men. Even when show- 
ering benefits upon them, there was ever a 
lack of tenderness to accompany the gift. 
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Tears were foreign to those immortal features. 
So when Euripides, in “ Hippolytus,” repre- 
sents his young hero struggling with death, 
Diana, the goddess, withdraws from the scene, 
although she appears to have been deeply 
enamoured of the dying youth. But, at this 
period, the Man-God had not yet come to weep 
with us and for us. 

After a while, Montesquieu seems either to 
have exhausted his subjects, or to have become 
tired of writing his “ Persian Letters,” for he 
cuts the matter very short. Usbek is made to 
receive a letter announcing that his seraglio, 
taking advantage of his absence, had risen in 
revolt against its guardians, and that there 
was a grand throat-cutting and bow-stringing 
going on; and so the curtain falls rather melo- 
dramatically on a magnificent scene of blood 
and plunder. It must be admitted that here 
and there throughout the work there are semi- 
licentious allusions which now appear in bad 
taste, but which, at the time they were writ- 
ten—a time when writers like Crébillon the 
younger were read with avidity—passed cur- 
rent without exciting the slightest comment. 

After the appearance of this book, Mon- 
tesquieu suddenly found himself raised to the 
front rank of men of letters—a great advan- 
tage for his reputation, but very inconvenient 
for his profession. He felt constrained to aban- 
don the latter; so he disposed of his official 
position, settled his affairs, and set out on his 
travels, after being elected a member of the 
French Academy. He made an extended tour 
over Europe, went to Vienna, where he saw 
Prince Eugene; to Venice, where he met 
Bonneval; made a journey through Italy, 
Switzerland, along the borders of the Rhine, 
through Holland; and finally reached Eng- 
land, where he remained some time, and was 
introduced into a brilliant society by no less 
a personage than Lord Chesterfield. This ac- 
complished nobleman showed him much, but 
he observed more for himself, as we may 
gather from the published notes of his journal 
in London. Among other remarks, there is 
one which must seem to us now almost like 
prophecy, as predicting the emancipation of 
the American colonies. Writing about 1729, 
be it remembered, he says: “I do not know 
what will be the result of so great an emigra- 
tion from Europe and Africa toward the West 
Indies ; but I do think that, if ever a nation 
is abandoned by her colonies, that nation will 
be England.” 

On his return to France, Montesquieu re- 
tired to his estate at La Bréde, where, far 
from the suppers and allurements of Paris, 
he remained two years in seclusion, occupied 
in producing the most perfect, the most clas- 
sic, of all his works—the only one, indeed, 
which appgars cut like a statue from a single 
block — his “Considerations concerning the 
Grandeur and the Decadence of the Ro- 
mans.” 

The works that Montesquieu wrote are, in 
fact,-a series of philosophical reflections on 
the works that he read. He compares, ex- 
plains, amplifies, and the great charm of his 
composition is found in its peculiar style and 
language. Therefore, to judge him properly, 
we should see what other writers have said 
on the same subject before him. Compare, 
for instance, these “ Considerations” with 





what was said or thought by men like Machia- 
velli, Saint-Evremond, Saint-Réal, and, finally, 
to judge his style, compare it with that of 
Bossuet. Montesquieu was so prone to argue 
from alleged historical facts that he did not 
always stop to examine whether those facts 
were reliable. He often erects his column of 
thought upon too narrow a pedestal. He gets 
hold of some cloudy legend of ancient Rome 
—such as the story about Romulus adopting 
the heavy shield of the conquered Sabines in 
place of the small Argive buckler he had been 
in the habit of using—and immediately dilates 
upon the propensity of the Romans to appro- 
priate and make use of whatever advanta- 
geous novelty might be found in a conquered 
country. Itis not till he gets to Hannibal 
and the Punic Wars that he does himself and 
his subject full justice. The chapter in which 
he treats of the policy of Rome toward sub- 
ject provinces that acknowledged her sway, is 
full of prudence and dignity, and this style is 
not afterward lost. Montesquieu’s French is 
wonderfully like Latin, as though its terse 
concision were copjed from Tacitus or Sal- 
lust ; he particularly excels in going back to 
the primitive meaning of a word, and using 
that meaning with all its simple, native force. 
“Nothing was of greater advantage to Rome 
than the respect she compelled from the 
world: first, she reduced kings to silence; 
then she made them stupid.” It is primitive, 
Latin, physical, not mental, stupidity that is 
here intended. Again: “Those kings who 
were revelling in pomp and luxury could not 
so much as turn a steady gaze (des regards 
Jizxes) upon the Roman people.” 

To explain how the soldiers, as they made 
war farther and farther from Rome, became 
more and more neglectful of their duties as 
citizens: “The soldiers began to regard their 
general as the source of power, to centre all 
their hopes in him, while the city ever loomed 
fainter in the distance.” Could any thing 
more forcible be expressed more simply ? 

Montesquieu, too, apparently aims at for- 
cible terseness of style, and thus he is inferior 
as a writer to Bossuet, the majestic but sim- 
ple stream of whose narrative seems so natu- 
rally to expand and swell, until a mighty flood 
of eloquence rolls its waves in audacious neg- 
ligence, and drowns our power to criticise. 
There is this difference, too, between Montes- 
quieu and Bossuet: Each believes in a power 
overruling the counsels of men. Bossuet re- 
fers this power to God; Montesquieu thinks 
otherwise. “The world is not governed by 
Fortune,” he says. “Ask the Romans, who, 
when they governed on a certain plan, had 
a continuous succession of prosperity, but, 
when they departed from this plan, a con- 
tinuous succession of reverses. In every 
kingdom there are general causes, moral or 
physical, which will elevate, or support, or 
overthrow; and all accidents are secondary 
to these causes. If a state is ruined by a 
particular cause, such as the hazard of a 
battle, back of that particular cause there 
must have been some general reason why the 
state should be in such a position as to be 
ruined by the loss of a single battle.” 

Sometimes, however, the style of Montes- 
quieu rises to a height of oratory which loses 
nothing by comparison with that of Bossuet, 





as where he enumerates, in measures full of 
dignity, how great was the toil of the senate 
and the Roman people, how many wars were 
undertaken, how much blood was spilled, how 
many triumphs there were, how much wisdom 
and courage exerted, “and all this done in 
order to glut the gratification of five or siz 
monsters.” 

Montesquieu exhibits his study, effort, pro- 
found research, either, like Sallust, aiming at 
remarkable briefness and aptness of expres- 
sion, or endeavoring, with Tacitus, to render 
his images at once magnificent and terse. 

But no one knew better than he did how 
to seize and develop the beau idéal of Roman 
genius; he seems disposed to lean somewhat 
to the side of the senate; and, indeed, there 
lurks in his character a tinge of a patrician 
of the antique republic. While he speaks 
with admiration of Alexander, or Charle- 
magne, or Trajan, or Marcus Aurelius, he 
is less generous to Cesar. He would like 
to have seen him become the grand instru- 
ment of regeneration to the Roman world. 
Montesquieu (if we except the “ Persian Let- 
ters”’) always had a good word for Christian- 
ity, and, as he advanced in life, recognized 
more and more the benefits that accrued 
therefrom to civilization and humanity. Still 
he does not attempt to hide his predilection for 
the pure old stoicism of the Romans anterior 
to the Christian era. The suicides of Cato 
and Brutus inspire him with reflections in 
which there is somewhat of classic idolatry. 
“Tt is certain,” he exclaims, “that men have 
become less free, less courageous, less prone 
to great enterprises, than they were in those 
days. By the dominion they exercised over 
themselves, they set themselves free from 
every other power.” And in the “Spirit of 
Laws” he dwells again upon their antique 
idea of “virtue:” “When they gave full 
scope to this, they accomplished such deeds 
as astonish our dwarfish souls, and which we 
may look for in vain to-day.” We must be 
careful not to be led astray by this peculi- 
arity of a great mind, which thus distorts 
events from their legitimate interpretation. 
For all that he had observed and thought, 
Montesquieu lacked one essential to complete 
the education of his genius—he had never 
seen a revolution. It never occurred to him 
that it was possible to see in our time pro- 
scription and spoliation. Speaking of those 
among the Romans, he says: “We derive 
one great advantage from the mediocrity of 
our fortunes—it will never be worth while for 
any one to plunder us.” He could not con- 
ceive that a day would come—a day not far 
distant—when all the clergy would be dis- 
possessed, and a great part of the nobility; 
when the most distinguished personages in 
France would mount and fall upon the scaf- 
fold. He could not penetrate the veil that 
shrouded 1793. 

The best refutation, or rather the best 
antidote for Montesquieu, is to be found in the 
pages of Machiavelli. The latter is distrust- 
ful of the human race; the former is not. 
Machiavelli declares that there is always in 
men a latent viciousness of disposition, which 
only seeks opportunity to display itself, and 
that it requires all the force of armed law to 
repress this. According to him, men are only 
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disposed to behave with propriety when they 
are prevented from behaving badly; “but as 
soon as they have choice and liberty to do evil, 
they never fail to throw every thing into disor- 
der and confusion.” He is convinced that men 
only appear to change their nature in order to 
adapt themselves to circumstances, but that 
at heart they remain just the same. Montes- 
quieu is not willing to believe this. In the 
beginning of the “ Spirit of Laws” he goes so 
far as to say that so-called savage races, liv- 
ing in a pure state of nature, are disposed to 
be timid and peaceful; as if cupidity, neces- 
sity, and hunger, would not in themselves be 
sufficient causes of strife, to say nothing of 
that thirst for dominion which is innate in 
the human breast. This defect of Montes- 
quieu, while infinitely creditable to his amia- 
ble disposition, is not the less a mistake. He 
lived under a genial government, where there 
only remained a faint memory of civil strife, 
and where the despotism that had crushed 
that strife was hardly felt, so he easily per- 
suaded himself to paint humanity according 
to his own wishes and feelings; he had never 
seen a revolution, and he forgot what Rich- 
elieu and Louis XIV. had been obliged to do. 

Machiavelli, on the contrary, lived in an 
age and country where there were many ways 
in which individuals or whole communities 
might be destroyed. Such a state of society 
made him watchful and prudent. 

We are told that Montesquieu devoted 
twenty years to writing his last great work, 
which is now best known of all, the “ Spirit 
of Laws.” Part of this time he passed at his 
estate of La Bréde and part at the French 
capital, where he was ever welcomed in re- 
fined society, particularly in the little. courts 
clustered round such women as Madame du 
Deffand and the Duchesse d’Aiquillon. His 
simple manners, his good nature, his desire 
to be agreeable, without ever seeking to be 
brilliant at the expense of others—O rare 
quality in a man of genius !—all combined to 
make him sought and loved. Said Mauper- 
tius of him: “It was my good fortune to be 
admitted to the same circles that he was in 
the habit of visiting, and I can bear testimony 
to the impatience with which he was always 
looked for, and the pleasure with which his 
advent was hailed.” 

“ Who would not have loved such a man?” 
wrote the Whevalier d’Aydie, “so great and 
so good ; so original in his works, in his char- 
acter, in his manners, always attracting admi- 
ration and respect ?” 

And the Marquis d’Argenson, no bad 
judge, bears his tribute, too: “‘He not only 
possesses intelligence of a high order, but he 
makes a good use of what he knows. He is 
more brilliant in his writings than in conver- 
sation, for he does not try to shine in society.” 
Madame de Geoffrin, who seems to have liked 
to be witty at the expense of her friends 
sometimes, speaks of him as an absent man, 
“who did not know the names of his own 
servants, and had a carriage that made a 
racket in the street like a hackney-coach ;” 
while Madame de Chaulnes, who had some- 
thing of the same disposition, rallies him 
archly: “‘He must come into society to com- 
pose his books there.” What's the use of 
being such a genius, after all? 





Montesquieu, in his “ Pensées,” parries 
such thrusts most good-naturedly, not with- 
out a courteous repartee either : “I like best to 
visit at those houses where I am not com- 
pelled to abandon my every-day train of 
thought.” And again: “Iam not distressed 
at having been considered absent, as thereby 
I was enabled to assume an air of easy negli- 
gence, which else would have been embar- 
rassing to me.” 

But, with all his successes in Parisian so- 
ciety, if we want to see him really at home, 
we must go to his place in the country. An 
English gentleman of rank, Lord Charlemont, 
was invited, with a friend, to visit La Bréde, 
and gives the following description of it, in his 
journal : 

“The morning after receiving this flatter- 
ing invitation we started from Bordeaux so 
early that we arrived at the chiteau before 
the master was up. The servant ushered us 
into the library, where the first object that 
attracted our curiosity was a book, lying open 
on the table, that looked as if Montesquieu 
had been reading there the evening before, for 
an extinguished lamp still stood by its side. 
Judge of our surprise when we found the 
book to be a volume of Ovid’s ‘Elegies,’ 
opened at one of the most gallant pages of 
that gallant poet. We had hardly glanced at 
it when we saw the president himself enter, 
and our surprise was increased at finding his 
appearance and manners totally different from 
what we had expected. Instead of a grave, 
austere philosopher, whose very presence 
could intimidate such young men as we were, 
he who came forward to welcome us was a 
gay, lively, polished Frenchman, full of viva- 
city, who, after many pleasant compliments 
and a thousand thanks for the honor we did 
him, asked us if we would not breakfast. On 
our excusing ourselves as having already 
breakfasted, he continued : ‘ Come, then, it is 
a fine day, let us take a stroll, for I want to 
show you how I have carried out English 
ideas in my house and grounds.’ So we went 
out together, and presently came to the edge 
of a fine park, intersected by paths, and en- 
closed by a paling-fence; the gate, which was 
about three feet high, was fastened with a 
padlock. He hunted in his pockets for the 
key, but in vain. ‘ Ah, well,’ said he, after 
his useless search, ‘it is not worth while to 
send back for the key. Iam sure you can 
jump as high as I can, and that thing is not 
going to stop me.’ So saying, he sprang at 
the gate and went over it like a race-horse; 
we followed, full tilt, both surprised and de- 
lighted to find the philosopher so willing to 
turn himself into our playmate.” 

At Paris Lord Charlemont had another 
surprise, for he found the philosopher again 
metamorphosed into a most successful squire 
of dames. 

Garat, in his memoirs, describes Mon- 
tesquieu on his estate, “ which was laid out 
with English lawns, and woods, and fountains, 
running about all day with a white-cotton 
nightcap on his head and a long vine-prop on 
his shoulder. So that persons who came to 
bear him the homage of Europe mistook him 
for a vine-dresser, spoke to him as if he were 
a peasant, and asked him the way to the cha- 
teau of Montesquieu.” It should be borne in 





mind, however, that Garat was not a contem- 
porary, and could sometimes shoot with a 
long bow. 


Now we must come to the most melan- 
choly part of Montesquieu’s life—its close. 
He was sixty years old when the “Spirit of 
Laws ” was published (1748). He had passed 
three years of unremitting labor in the coun- 
try, and his eyes failed him—in the best eye 
a cataract formed. His daughter and his 
secretary had to read to him, as he was un- 
able to read for himself, and he almost seemed 
overcome with the grief and lassitude of sec- 
ond childhood. 

“T am broken down with fatigue,” he 
writes, in March, 1747; “I must repose for 
the rest of my life;” and, in 1748: “I have 
expected to kill myself for the last three 
months finishing an addition to my work on 
the origin and changes of the French civil 
law. It will only take three hours to read it, 
but I assure you it has been such a labor to 
me that my hair has turned white under it 
all.” And then, when the work was pub- 
lished at Geneva, he exclaims, despairingly : 
“Tt has almost cost me my life; I must rest ; 
I can work no more!” 


The “ Spirit of Laws” hardly made its ap- 
pearance when it excited a clamor which was 
but the forerunner of that revolution it was 
to produce in ideas. At first only the higher 
minds acknowledged its success. “I hear,” 
said the illustrious author, “a great many 
hornets buzzing about me, but, if there are a 
few bees among them who can gather honey, 
I shall be content.” 

This work is now before the world, and 
can speak more eloquently than any modern 
pen in eulogy of that mighty mind that fought 
the great battle of thought more than a cen- 
tury ago, and then, broken and shattered, but 
victorious still, disappeared from among men, 
leaving a few books and a laurel-covered 
grave. It were idle here to comment or to 
criticise. 

Montesquieu outlived the publication of 
the “Spirit of Laws” six years. Prema- 
turely old, he said, one day, to young Luard: 
“‘ My candles are all burned out; I have fired 
away all my cartridges.” He was so modest 
that he thought he had not done enough to 
render his name illustrious; and that his chil- 
dren, should they rise to distinction, would 
not be gratified to look back upon a father 
who had only written books. The kindest 
and most indulgent of parents, he ever deemed 
that his son’s abilities were superior to his 
own. Thus modest and attractive, loved and 
loving, worn out with work, but still not very 
old, he died at Paris, February 10,1755. The 
circumstances of his death and the annoy- 
ances that attended it are well known, but it 
is not so well known that his funeral cortége 
was very small; and that, of all the men of 
letters to be found in Paris, Diderot (Grimm 
tells us) was the only one who followed his 
coffin to the tomb. The whole eighteenth 
century, which was so soon to march like a 
single man in the splendid funeral-train of 
Buffon in 1788, had not enrolled itself under 
the banners of thought at the period of Mon- 
tesquieu’s death. 
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THE COST OF LIVING. 





HE recent discussion, by the daily jour- 
nals, of the means and expenses of liv- 
ing in our large cities, has excited a very gen- 
eral and very natural interest. Almost every 
one would like to live better; i. e., more 
easily and luxuriously than he does; hardly 
any one but finds it an anxious and weari- 
some matter to get along even as comfortably 
as at present. In the various communications 
which the discussion has called forth from 
people of widely-differing tastes, capacities, 
habits, and positions, there appear at first cer- 
tain glaring discrepancies which have been 
gravely or humorously commented on by some 
of our editorial contemporaries. It seems, at 
the first glance, a little odd, that a family of 
six adults can, as has been maintained, live 
in a comfortable neighborhood, dress nicely, 
deny themselves no reasonable indulgence in 
the matter of the table, give something in 
charity, put by a little money, keep pet birds 
and beasts, etc., and all on fifteen hundred 
dollars a year or so; while a gentleman with 
a small family, claiming to be reasonable and 
economical, thinks nothing under seven thou- 
sand five hundred dollars will do it. The 
difficulty lies, as any one may see at a glance, 
in what the logicians call “ undistributed mid- 
dle,” or the vagueness of definition attaching 
to the middle terms comfort, respectability, 
good eating, etc., on which the whole discus- 
sion hinges. No one doubts for a moment 
that a respectable mechanic may live and 
bring up a family, in honest mechanical fash- 
ion, on one thousand or twelve hundred dol- 
lars a year, or less. The best proof of this is, 
that it is done every day all about us. How 
much lower a figure he can reach will, of 
course, depend on the number of the family, 
the discretion and self-sacrifice of his wife or 
himself, and a thousand other causes too 
minute to enumerate or trace. 

That a married couple, with three or four 
children, can live comfortably, easily, and re- 
spectably, as the words are interpreted by 
educated and cultivated people, on any such 
sum, is gravely to be doubted, or, rather, sim- 
ply impossible. Still less can they pretend to 
associate on any thing like pleasant or mutu- 
ally-respecting terms with what is technically 
called “ society ;” i. e., the fifty thousand or 
so of wealthy and leisurely people who repre- 
sent the gay and elegant element of our city 
population. What the precise minimum in 
such cases might be, we do not pretend to ac- 
curately determine; but should be inclined, 
after the best examination we can give the 
subject, to hint at four or five thousand for a 
small family, and thence in rising scale ac- 
cording to numbers, and the tact or taste of 
the individuals. 

The fact is, that among the elements which 
go to make up human existence, the moral, 
intellectual, and esthetic, are for many people 
no less real than the physical. The sentiments 
may revolt as well as the stomach, the taste 
may shiver and starve as well as the body, 
the soul may suffocate as well as the lungs. 
But it is just these, as many would call them, 
fanciful, or luxurious requisites of existence, 
which cost the most in downright hard cash. 








Plain beef, and bread and butter, warm boots 
and trousers, and weather - proof shelter, 
though they can’t be had for nothing, are 
certainly much more easily and cheaply ob- 
tained than the more refined but less material 
conveniences and graces which to many give 
to life its chief attraction. What share of 
these good things a sensible man may reason- 
ably claim, and in how far he may, without 
being accused of effeminacy, complain of their 
absence, it might be hard to determine. Prac- 
tically, most people will agree that an honest 
man should consume what he can pay for, no 
more and no less. If his labor brings him in 
just enough for a back-garret in Division 
Street, and one suit of slop-clothes, per an- 
num, he is certainly more honorable, and 
should be more honored for occupying the 
one and wearing the other, than for running 
in debt at Fifth-Avenue caravansaries and 
clothing-establishments. There may, never- 
theless, be a good deal of hardship in the 
matter, and people can hardly be blamed for 
a little grumbling that their productive labor 
is not, in kind or degree, such as to enable 
them to live in something like the average 
style usual with men and women of similar 
tastes, education, and associations. That the 
privation and annoyance in such cases is large- 
ly moral or esthetic, does not make it the less 
sensible and real. Undoubtedly, a fair average 
of decent food, clothes, and shelter, can, as 
we have hinted, be had at terms far below the 
estimate of most well-to-do or wealthy people. 
But a chief grace of life, to people of cultiva- 
tion, lies in its associations. Unluckily, by 
the material laws of existence, as well as by 
the conventions of society, it is very incon- 
venient, difficult, and, in most cases, mortify- 
ing and unrefreshing, for people of widely- 
different habits and surroundings to associate 
as friends or intimates. It is not safe to claim 
too much of poor human nature, and the phil- 
osophic looker-on will hardly begin his discus- 
sion with the supposition that men and wom- 
en, individually or collectively, are going to 
cast overboard all the well-worn habits, tradi- 
tions, tastes, and prejudices, of society, so 
called. It ought not to be difficult or embar- 
rassing for a cultivated family, living on two 
thousand dollars a year, to associate with an- 
other cultivated family who spend twenty or 
thirty. But it is so, and every one knows it. 
Limitation in space has much to do with it. 
Mrs. Smith, in her modest lodging in Sixty-fifth 
Street, far east, with nothing but the horse- 
cars to rely on, finds it wellnigh impossible, 
for mere material reasons, to keep up a cheer- 
ful or graceful intercourse with her second- 
cousin, Mrs. Bullion, in West —teenth Street, 
neur the avenue, with her splendid house, car- 
riage, and servants. Leaving distance out of 
the question, there is the kitchen, the baby, 
and the scrubbing-brush, for “they keep no 
servants.” Supposing this set aside, straight 
recurs the question of toilet. Amiable and 
sensible as Mrs. Bullion may be, it cannot but 
wound her sense of fitness to see Mrs, Smith 
in a cheap alpaca, “stick fiery off” against 
her other guests in moire and velvet. Grant- 
ing even, that Mrs. Bullion thinks otherwise, 
Mrs. Smith, if a susceptible woman, wouldn’t 
like it, and, practically, wouldn’t go. And, 
finally, if all these obstacles were got over, it 











is a hard trial for even philosophic souls to 

partake in gayeties and luxuries, and receive 

civilities which, in the nature of things, can- 

not be returned. The naif verses of our child 

ish days— 

“IT went to Taffy’s house, Taffy was not at home; 
Taffy came to my house—” 

comprise a large share of social etiquette as 

at present observed. 

To be brief: with all the differences in 
the amount of pleasure and convenience which 
discreet people will get out of a moderate in- 
come, there are incomes so narrow as to put 
the recipient out of the possibility of free and 
agreeable intercourse with his peers. And in 
this lies the gravamen of the difficulty. It is 
no answer to the well-bred and cultivated man 
who complains that he can’t bring up his fam- 
ily in comfort on one or two thousand dollars 
a year, that he ought to be able to do so, 
when so many honest day-laborers do it on 
less. He is not a day-laborer, and it may be 
the most serious hardship to live like one. 
Scold as we may at those preventions of so- 
ciety which forbid him to live like a hod-car- 
rier, yet move among the upper classes, we 
can’t alter the fact. All things considered, 
we are constrained to believe that the effusive 
correspondents of the daily journals who bring 
up large families on the fabulous sums alleged, 
say fifteen hundred dollars, for four or five 
grown or growing people, do not live either 
easily, comfortably, or gracefully, as these 
terms would be understood among the average 
of cultivated people. That self-indulgent peo- 
ple, of little “faculty” and unreasonable pre- 
tensions, may easily exaggerate the sum to do 
this, we equally believe; but “there must be 
a line somewhere,” and it is precisely for the 
people who are hovering in the uncomfortable 
neighborhood of that line that we are at pres- 
ent concerned. The subject has hardly been 
touched on as yet, and we hope to see it re- 
ceive further and more exhaustive discussion. 


Cuartes CARROLL. 





A BROADWAY ’BUS. 





F one finds that he has a morning to him- 
self, let him take twenty cents from his 
purse and climb to the roof of a Broadway 
*bus, and journey thereon. When the Japan- 
ese were here a few years ago, the young- 
sters of the embassy discovered that observa- 
tion of American manners was particularly 
agreeable when made from the top of these 
gaudy vehicles, and it therefore became the 
custom for the keen-eyed and quick-witted 
foreigners to travel up and down the long 
American street, making shrewd comments 
as they went, and wondering at the people 
they had fallen among. They were never 
tired of the amusement; the sights never 
palled upon them ; they stared, and chuckled, 
and were amazed. We shall one day be 
made acquainted with what they thought, 
when translations from the Japanese are 
displayed in the bookstores. It will, at least, 
be a relief to know that our thoroughfare will 
not be compared to Oxford Street, nor our 
shops to those of Paris. The book will not 
say that our people are cosmopolitan. The 
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writing will be as purely new as if Adam had 
been the scribe. 

Perhaps it is asking too much to demand 
that one shall learn a lesson at every stroll, 
and it is freely admitted that the labor of 
keeping one’s eyes open is much more difficult 
than it seems at the first blush; still it is 
presumed that you would stare hard enough 
if Broadway occurred in Japan, and also 
that you have not yet begun to exhaust the 
glories of the great street which lies at your 
door. 

Therefore, I say, find out a talking driver, 
and spend your morning on the ’bus-top. 

First, it is likely to occur to you that the 
driver is a thorough-going captain. No stern 
centurion ever governed his fretful hundred 
with better success than does this gauntleted 
giant his horses, his fares, his wheels, and 
his enemies. Perched corner-wise upon his 
narrow seat, with one long leg braced at the 
side of the foot-board (its mate being negli- 
gently entangled in the passenger - strap); 
with bis left hand now saluting the crowd 
on the walk, and now carrying on complex 
financial translations behind him with his 
right, and all its fingers tugging at the reins, 
while he himself is hanging over a perilous 
abyss; with a shrewd care for his right of 
way among the hundreds of hurrying teams 
which surround him; with an amiable and 
neighborly eye for the becks and nods of his 
fellows in the craft; with good-humor and 
presence of mind, and, lastly, with great tact 
and skill, does the driver ply his noisy trade. 

Of enemies, all drivers in thronged Broad- 
way find plenty. No sooner do their estab- 


lishments mingle in the crowd than rivals 
spring up on every hand, and antagonists ac- 


camulate. The art of getting ahead is here 
developed in all its fulness. The private 
coachman, the market-man, the teamster, the 
drayman, the hand-cart dragger, the huck- 
ster, each and all develop an angry jealousy 
of their rights, and the new-comer falleth into 
ill-favor. 

All the way down to Whitehall Slip there 
wages a good fight; it is a three-mile strug- 
gle for right of way. The ’bus-driver, more- 
over, has six especial rivals in the drivers of 
other lines. Seven buses descend Broadway 
ina flock, and the driver of each of them 
is filled with rage at the others. It is the 
fancy of some to lead, of others to lag be- 
hind, of others to preserve a uhlan-like inde- 
pendence, and to rove here and there; but, 
notwithstanding these various policies, the 
drivers agree in the wish to outgeneral each 
other. 

To fill their seats at the expense of their 
rivals is a grateful achievement; to snap a 
passenger from the jaws of another line 
simulates the glory of Waterloo. 

At certain times in each day, when there 
are any general movements of the great floods 
of human beings, either down-town or up-town, 
then the fight for fares is something less hot, 
but it is when the travelling world is stagnant, 
when only here and there a stray lady, or 
child, or dandy, requires a ride, does the war 
of competition become battle to the knife. 

It is not a want of ten cents which brings 
seven careening omnibuses, seven excited 
drivers, and fourteen plunging horses charg- 





ing down upon a guiltless passenger on 
the sidewalk, but it is the determination of 
all the drivers that no other line shall carry 
this mortal. They converge upon him like 
rays on a burning-glass, and when he is ab- 
sorbed, the lucky driver is a marked man for 
the rest of the trip. The retributive six tor- 
ment him with a dire ingenuity, and were he 
any other than an old stager his life would be 
burdensome to him. 

If any one be curious to know the char- 
acter of this torment, let him drive upon 
Broadway himself. Before five minutes have 
elapsed, he will have given a provocation. No 
man can help doing so, even if he be yielding 
as Job. His whip-lash, his tender harness, 
the gloss of his panels, the prance of his 
horses’ hoofs, his course, his very care, his 
breathless caution, all conspire to bring the 
Philistines upon him. They will lock wheels 
(ah! that is a pitiful sight when two delicate, 
japanned spider-webs become entangled with 
a pair of brutal wheels with spokes as large as 
one’s arm), they will balk him by grinding 
his horses’ noses with their muddy tires, they 
will threaten him with deadly collision, in 
case of which he would be as an egg-shell 
to an avalanche; they will fret and startle 
his horses, until the poor beasts grow fever- 
ish, and dance with excitement, and they will 
volley upon his benumbed ears such tragic 
and novel oaths and imprecations that he 
will doubt if the punishment has not come 
before its time. A man had better attempt 
the passage of Hell Gate in a butter-boat than 
incur the perils of Broadway in his own car- 
riage! 

It is more than probable that the traveller 
will not get far on his journey before he will 
be called upon to marvel at the delicate and 
sensitive poise of his driver’s tongue. Ordi- 
narily the man will not converse; he will ex- 
change a pithy epigram for a cigar, but he 
will not, and perhaps cannot, talk as if he had 
an unburdened mind. But occasions arise 
when silence means disgrace and outrage. 
When these do come, then the lips fly apart, 
the gorge rises, and there bursts forth on the 
astonished air such a tumult of taunts, gibes, 
curses, and commands, that the heart jumps 
into one’s mouth. All that is required is that 
your driver shall get caught in the very tangle 
of one of those blocks which occur on the 
rise south of Canal Street. One will then be 
astonished to observe how near an oath can 
come to being a missile, and how little differ- 
ence there is in being pelted with a shower of 
epithets and a shower of stones. 

Let a horse stumble across the street in 
Broadway, and in thirty seconds the effect is 
felt half a mile on either hand. It is like 
pressing an artery in a man’s body with a 
thumb; paralysis is seen immediately, and 
nothing can be moved until the thumb is 
taken off. But the removal of the thumb on 
Broadway is one of the farces of the street. 
Phlegmatic indeed must be the wretch whose 
carriage stops the way, if all the derision, and 
impatience, and scorn, and anger, which is 
poured upon him, ruffle himnot. Tongues of 
tried wit and brazen sound let fly at him from 
all sides, and the famous Oxford man with the 
red tie did not bring more obloquy upon him- 
self, than does an unfortunate on Broadway. 





It must not be understood that the driver 
is by nature a taciturn man, though it is clear 
that in the heat of the day his duties are too 
multifarious to permit him to chat as one 
could wish; but after hours, after the busi- 
ness-folk have been driven up-town, then one 
may depend upon getting answers to all his 
questions. He will find his friend to be a 
gossip of the most flagrant kind. It will 
seem that tattle and scandal have poured in 
at both his ears, and that he must have a 
hundred eyes. The secret of his cyclopedic 
information is, that he turns an attentive ear 
to the talkative people who ride down with 
him o’ mornings, and treasures what they say. 
The result is, that he knows the summer 
destination of half the families on the ave- 
nue; over which doors rests the bar sinister ; 
who was short on a rising stock market; 
which son (or daughter) is the pinch in the 
shoe; where lieth the bodily infirmity which 
is expected to take the rich man off, and so 
on and on, and there is no end. He knows 
something of each and all, and is a good hand 
at a shrewd guess. 

But he is not in his glory in this charac- 
ter. Place him at four in the afternoon in 
the middle of the whirlpool in front of the Astor 
House, and he at once rises to the situation. 

Here he is at once a man of business, a 
man of expedients, a rare driver, a capital 
brawler, and a beacon. Here he is on edge; 
this is his native heath; here his soul ex- 
pands and grows big within him. 

The thundering grind of the thousand 
wheels is to his ear like the roar of the rap- 
ids to the Indian pilot. The fierce contest 
for passengers fills him with ardor ; he achieves 
a fare as a red man does a scalp. Nor toa 
layman is the hurly-burly of this spot with- 
out its arousing influences. One cannot wit- 
ness the fierce and wide-spread movement of 
the place, and listen to the continuous tumult, 
without some faint excitement springing up 
within him. The cracking of the whips, the 
clatter of the iron shoes on the pavement, 
the grating of the revolving tires, the per- 
petual flow of color, theshrieks and exclama- 
tions of the angry and frantic men, the con- 
fusion of currents, the struggle of the horses, 
all must force one to stop and wonder if this 
goes on day after day, yeur in and year out. 
It looks too much like a special show, an ex- 
ceptional hurly-burly got up for an occasion. 

Farther south, where one may catch a 
whiff of the salt air from the bay, it is more 
quiet, and soon after Trinity the fire of 
Broadway gradually grows less and less. 

“Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “let us take a 
walk down Fleet Street.” He might have 
had a worse desire than that. What would 
he have said to Broadway? There is little 
question that we should have to stop busi- 
ness and shut up the nation. But still he 
would have been amused. He could not have 
found a better champagne than its sights 
and sounds. He would have liked the shops 
and the pavements, but all would have been 
condemned on account of the terrible base- 
ments and the blinded and infernal second 
stories. 

Ask the ’bus-driver about them ; he knows. 
In fact ask him any thing, and he will give 
an answer. 





TABLE-TALK. 
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TABLE-TALK. 


HE much-talked-of Museum of Art has 
begun its career by an exhibition of 

the collections of old masters purchased re- 
cently abroad, which we mentioned in a recent 
number of the JournaL; and the Museum of 
Natural History has for some months dis- 
played its treasures to the public eye in the 
Central-Park structure selected for the pur- 
pose. It is a matter of congratulation to see 
these two important enterprises so well under 
way; we see in them the nuclei of great in- 
stitutions, which in the far future will shed 
lustre and honor upon our town. But we 
submit that a third institution of the kind is 
necessary, or at least desirable. The Art Mu- 
seum will serve its purpose as a school of 
painting ; it will present an historical record 
of art which will prove useful to the student 
and entertaining to the connoisseur. The Mu- 
seum of Natural History will enlarge the pop- 
ular knowledge of the wonders of creation, 


and render important services to pupils in | 


several branches of science. But neither 
of these institutions will act directly and 
vitally upon the general public. They are 
designed for students, connoisseurs, men of 
taste and of science; in their fulness, they 
will become treasuries of art and science that 
people of cultivation will delight in; and 
great credit is due to the public spirit of 
those who have so successfully begun them. 
But we need a third institution, which will 
come immediately in contact with the whole 
public—one the product of whose labors will 
not be shut up in galleries, but stand in the 
public centres, the seen of all men. We 
have more than once urged, in these columns, 
the organization of a metropolitan art asso- 
ciation, the mission of which should be the 
erection of statues, monuments, columns, 
fountains, and other architectural ornaments, 
in our squares and streets; and which should 
endeavor, in addition to this duty, to enforce 
better ideas of grace, truth, and dignity, in 
architecture. An art association of this char- 
acter would deal with the living facts of art; 
it would be something more than a mere con- 
servatory. Instead of endeavoring to per- 
petuate curious, grotesque, and antique no- 
tions, it would endeavor to create new forms 
of beauty, and to bring to the public appre- 
ciation things which would instruct and yet 
be in accord with the average taste. 
is in the Art Museum a Vandyck (“ St. 
Martha interceding with God to arrest the 
Plague’) that has been appraised as high 
as twenty thousand dollars. In execution 
it is worthy of the painter’s reputation, but 
in subject it simply illustrates a phase of 
religious superstition better calculated to ex- 
cite the disdain than the admiration of men. 
To artists, its technical quality gives it value; 
but to the general observer it enforces little 
of sentiment or of beauty. Now, with the 
sum which this picture is valued at, a monu- 
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mental column could be erected in one of our 
squares, that would afford pleasure to every 
citizen and every stranger. If we recollect 
rightly, the very beautiful Gothic monument 
in Trinity church-yard, in the form of the 
Gothic crosses so common in the squares and 
open spaces of European cities, cost but six 
thousand dollars. This was twenty years 
ago, when money had larger purchasing 
power than now. A few columns and monu- 
ments as effective as this, at the cost of, say, 
ten thousand dollars each, erected in our pub- 
lic centres, would afford far more general art 
tutelage and pleasure than many Vandycks 
seen by the few in museums. Let museums 
be encouraged and developed, by all means ; 
but let us have a metropolitan art association, 
that will do something toward permanently 
beautifying our city. Government should 
not be depended upon for the erection of 
statues and monuments ; these things are best 
brought about by the voluntary action of citi- 
zens. Government will often codperate in these 
enterprises by granting to voluntary associa- 
tions special privileges ; and hence an art asso- 
ciation, such as we suggest, could obtain, no 
doubt, the right to erect its columns and 
architectural ornaments in the open spaces 
of our streets. The Art-Museum collection 
of paintings cost one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars; the State has appropriated five 
hundred thousand dollars for the erection of 
a building suitable for housing these and the 
other treasures of the museum. With a sub- 
scription much less than even the first of 
these sums, an art association might begin 
tasks such as we have proposed. 


We did not expect to chronicle a new 
musical sensation so soon after the triumph 
of Christine Nilsson ; but the appearance of 
Charles Santley in English opera has proved 
one of those extraordinary popular attractions 
which mark epochs in the history of our lyric 
stage. He has sung during only one week of 
Madame Parepa-Rosa’s short season, and we 
have hardly had a fair taste of his quality as 
a dramatic artist; but the enthusiasm of his 
reception has been of the warmest kind; the 
Academy of Music has been densely crowded ; 
and connoisseurs have hailed his performance 
with a loud chorus of satisfaction. The ob- 
jection, nevertheless, has several times been 
made to Mr. Santley that he does not rouse 
the feelings, because his own nature is cold 
and unimpressionable. This, certainly, is not 
altogether true, and we are uncertain whether 
we ought not to call it totally unfounded. 
Just how far Mr. Santley is swayed by dra- 
matic passion, or touched by musical feeling, 
we hesitate to judge after hearing him in 
only one or two réles, or a few concert-songs ; 
but he has one rare and admirable quality, 
which superficial critics are apt to mistake 
for coldness, and that is, a strict artistic re- 
serve. The average amateur, who “dotes on 
music,” and goes regularly to the opera, 
dearly loves a singer who strains himself red 





in the face, who clasps his hands in rapture 
when he reaches the leger lines above, and 
clinches them with a fierce gesture earthward 
when he goes down into the lower bass. The 
popular baritone is not required, indeed, to 
shout all through the evening at the top of 
his lungs; but once at least, in every scene, 
he is expected to put forth all his strength, 
and, if his voice stand the test without break- 
ing, he gets a round of applause. A base 
fashion in art approves most warmly what- 
ever appears most difficult; and so singers 
are naturally tempted to imitate the example 
of the gymnasts at the circus, and make a 
show of doing something very hard, for the 
sake of the gaping and wonder-struck spec. 
tators. The true artist, on the other hand, 
conceals difficulties, rather than displays 
them. He feels that his function is not to 
show how carefully his own powers have 
been trained, but to express the sentiment of 
his composer with such refinement and fidel- 
ity and self-forgetfulness, that we lose sight 
of the interpreter, and think only of the 
meaning and spirit of the music. We have 
heard very few singers so truly conscientious 
as Mr. Santley in this respect, and one can 
hardly honor him for it too highly. His 
composure is something quite different from 
what we are used to; it is the composure, 
however, not of a man who does not feel, but 
of a man who knows how to keep his strength 
and passion within bounds. Study his sing 
ing, and you will soon find that the beautifu. 
simplicity of his style, the elegance of his 
phrasing, and the ease of his intonations, are 
the arts by which he conceals whatever is 
difficult in his music. In the facility of indi- 
cating changes of sentiment and shades of ex- 
pression by an almost imperceptible effort of 
the voice, he is superior to any other singer 
whom we can remember. After Easter we 
shall have a better opportunity of hearing 
and judging him. The company with which 
he is then to appear in Italian opera will 
offer some curious contrasts. Madame Pa- 
repa-Rosa is one of those phenomenal sing- 
ers to whom all music not only seems easy, 
but really is so. Herr Wachtel, who makes 
the other member of the extraordinary trio, 
is Mr. Santley’s opposite in style,—an artist 
who delights in musical gymnastics and dar- 
ing feats of voice. With these three, and 
that sterling artiste, Miss Adelaide Phillips, 
and Mr. Carl Rosa’s careful and liberal hand 
to provide the orchestra, the chorus, and the 
stage effects, we ought to have the best opera 
company that has been heard in New York 
since the days of Bosio. 


—— Step by step the ladies are invading 
the English universities; in an age of univer- 
sal inquiry and the active aggressions of new 
forces, and in a country which appears to be 
infeeted by an altogether novel spirit of in- 
novation, the feminine reformers are fain to 
seek at least the privilege of obtaining a8 
thorough an education as that which is given 
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to the other sex. Already Englishwomen, 
recorded on the poll-lists, have voted not 
only for parish officers and school boards, 
but for members of Parliament; and have 
succeeded in establishing in the school 
boards active female members, who debate 
the matters which come before them with as 
much earnestness, and sometimes with as 
much eloquence and force, as Professor Hux- 
ley or Tom Hughes. The movement to in- 
troduce female undergraduates into Cambridge 
and Oxford originated in a concession granted 
several years ago by the former university, 
which instituted examinations for girls by 
issuing a series of printed questions which 
corresponded with the examinations of the 
Cambridge curriculum itself. These were 
sent to every part of the country, and exam- 
iners were appointed to conduct the tests, 
and issue certificates of merit to such young 
ladies as satisfactorily answered the ques- 
tions. Many hundreds availed themselves of 
the privilege, and the reports of the examin- 
ers showed that a large proportion of the 
female scholars passed as good examinations 
as the university students themselves. _ This 
stimulated the activity of the strong-minded 
ladies of England, who are not satisfied with 
the present status of women, and resulted in 
a series of “ ladies’ classes” in the principal 
towns, which received lectures from distin- 
guished professors, and passed through a 
course of study nearly identical with that 
pursued at Cambridge. Out of these grew 
the idea of a “female college;” and this 
bore fruit in the establishment of such a col- 
lege at Hitchin, a pretty village midway be- 
tween London and Cambridge. The object 
of choosing Hitchin was, that the college 
might have the benefit of lecturers from both 
the London University and Cambridge Uni- 
versity; but it was found that the distance 
was, instead of convenient, equally inconven- 
ient for each. The next step was to move 
the college boldly to Cambridge, in the face 
of horrified provosts, rectors, fellows, and 
dons ; and at this moment it is really estab- 
lished there, under the shades of Trinity and 
St. John’s; ere long “ sweet girl-graduates” 
will vie in their themes and theses with their 
capped and gowned rivals, carrying off wran- 
glerships and double firsts on their own ac- 
count. A boarding-house has been fitted up 
for these female students ; the classes are in 
full career ; the principal Cambridge profes- 
sors give them lectures daily ; and the applica- 
tions for admission pour in from every portion 
of the three kingdoms. The assault upon the 
ancient corporation will not end here. Only the 
outer walls have been carried ; the petticoated 
champions have now fixed their eyes upon the 
sacred citadel itself. They are beginning to 
demand that a portion of the ample revenues 
of the universities shall be devoted to their 
use ; and they insist that the female college 
shall be duly admitted as one of the confeder- 
ated colleges of the university corporation. 








The staid, old-fashioned people are alarmed; 
but conservatism is timid, and in these, as in 
domestic concerns, it may be shrewdly guessed 
that the ladies will, sooner or later, have their 
own way. 


—— The article, in a recent number of 
the Journat, on “The City of the Future,” 
has provoked not a little discussion in various 
sections of the country. So far, it must be 
admitted, the ideas advanced by the author 
of that article have struck people as more 
novel and amusing than strictly practicable. 
The highest commendation a Cincinnati jour- 
nal can give it is, that the ideas are not 
“wild and impracticable,” which, after all, is 
something, inasmuch as nearly every impor- 
tant innovation of the kind has at first been 
laughingly derided or fiercely denounced. It 
is probable that not an architect, house- 
builder, or house-owner, in New York, could 
be found who would concede the practica- 
bility of utilizing and ornamenting our city 
air-spaces after the methods suggested by the 
writer; but this fact does not in the least 
detract from the public value of the sugges- 
tions. It is almost invariably true that those 
people most interested in reform are the 
slowest to accept it. Tl ‘ea of buildings 
ten and twelve stories . - appalls some 
people’s imaginations ; but this great height 
is not necessary, at least for experimental 
structures. Perhaps eight stories are enough. 
This is the height of the Gilsey House, the 
Stevens House, the Grand Central Hotel, 
Stewart’s Hotel for Working-women, and some 
other recent structures. The force of the 
wind in this high altitude is spoken of as a 
grave objection to the roof-gardens. There 
will be gales everywhere; and in exposed 
places all things must be arranged so as to 
stand an occasional blow. A brick wall 
around the roof, three or four feet high, sur- 
mounted by open trellis-work of iron, would 
give perfect harborage to plants and all mov- 
able objects. A Western critic, commenting 
upon the suggestion of vertical travel by 
means of steam-elevators, inquires how the 
steam-power is to be obtained. In exactly 
the same way, of course, that it is obtained 
for steam-elevators in hotels, and in nearly 
all large warehouses of recent erection. A 
small engine is not a very costly addition to 
a large building; and in these grand family 
hotels, such as proposed, the expense of oper- 
ating one would be small when divided among 
many people. 


— We believe that in some quarters 
the impression exists that the late Henry 
Buckle, the author of the “ History of Civil- 
ization,” was an atheist and a materialist. 
From his “Essays,” recently published in 
England, and now in press by the Appletons, 
it is evident that this current imputation 
upon the learned author is wholly without 
foundation. In one of these essays he treats 
of the immortality of the soul, a belief in 


which he avows, calling it “a glorious truth,” 
and defending its reasonableness by acute 
and powerful arguments. 








Correspondence. 


The Grave of Poe. 


To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

My attention has been directed to a com- 
munication, signed G. A. Berry, in the number 
of the Journat dated February 24th, in which 
an attempt has been made to criticise the Latin 
inscription on the stone which was intended to 
be placed over the grave of Poe. This inscrip- 
tion was furnished by the gentleman who had 
the stone cut (he is a near relative of the poet), 
and was correctly quoted in my article on ‘‘ The 
Grave of Poe” as follows: “‘Hio TANDEM FE- 
LICIS CONDUNTUR RELIQUI& Epeart ALLAN 
Por.” For the benefit of Mr. Berry, and oth- 
ers not familiar with the construction of the 
Latin language, I publish the following correct 
translation of the epitaph: ‘‘ Here are gathered 
the remains of Edgar Allan Poe, happy at 
last.’ 

Not “ cutting irony ’’ nor “ bitter sarcasm,” 
as suggested by Mr. Berry, but beautiful and 
appropriate is this inscription. Poe’s life of 
‘*endless toil and endeavor,” want, disap- 
pointment, and suffering, made him “ long for 
rest,” and this rest he found only in the grave. 
A few words from Poe’s exquisite poem to 
‘“* Annie”? would serve as a suitable epitaph for 
the world-weary poet: 

“My tantalized spirit 
Here blandly reposes.” 


I take advantage of this opportunity to say 
it was Mrs. (not Miss) Elmira Shelton to whom 
Poe was engaged at the time of his death. 


Eveene L. Drvrer. 





Piterary Hotes. 


G EORGE ELIOT’S new novel, “ Middle- 
IX march,” now publishing in London in 
parts, exhibits all the characteristics of the 


author’s subtle humor. ‘‘ Each character,” 
says the Atheneum, “ is stereoscopic in its dis- 
tinctness, no matter how few be the dashes in 
which it is given us. There is Mr. Bulstrode, 
the banker, who is ‘ready to confer obliga- 
tions, and severe in watching the result,’ whose 
principle it is ‘to gain as much power as pos- 
sible, that he may use it for the glory of God ;’ 
who ‘ goes through a great deal of spiritual con- 
flict and inward argument to adjust his motives, 
and to make it clear to himself what God re- 
quires ;’ and who, ‘ before changing his course, 
always needs to shape his motives and bring 
them into accordance with his habitual stand- 
ard.’ Bulstrode has ‘got a pretty strong 
string round Mr. Vincy’s leg.’ So, at least, 
says old Mr. Featherstone, who, although 
aware that his very months are numbered, is 
yet ‘not less able than usual to enjoy his con- 
sciousness of wisdom in distrusting and frus- 
trating mankind.’ Mr. Featherstone may 
leave his property to his scapegrace of a neph- 
ew, Fred Vincy, or he may leave it to the 
Waules; and, knowing his power, he puts it to 
its fullest use, and is comically tyrannical, in- 
solent, and overbearing. There is Mr. Vincy, 
too, ‘a florid, sociable personage,’ who ‘ never 
professed to be any thing but worldly; and, 
what’s more, don’t see anybody else who isn’t 
worldly.’ There is his son Fred, to whom, 
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‘when he gets into debt, it always seems 
highly probable that something or other—he 
does not necessarily conceive what—will come 
to pass, enabling him to pay in due time.’ 
There is poor Mr. Farebrother, the Vicar of 
St. Botolph’s, who ‘has not escaped that low 
estimate of possibilities which we rather has- 
tily arrive at as an inference from our own fail- 
ure.’ There is Mrs. Farebrother, his mother, 
who ‘objects to what is wrong,’ and whose 
rule it is to‘ keep hold of a few plain truths 
and make every thing square with them.’ 
There is Mr. Chichely, with his face like an 
Easter-egg. There are Drs. Minchin and 
Sprague; there is the Rev. Mr. Tyke; and, at 
present, above all, there are Lydgate and Ro- 
samond Viney. Lydgate is not to be epito- 
mized in a sentence. He is twenty-seven. He 
is a medical enthusiast, to whom his profession 
is a religion; with a history of his own in the 
past, and full of great and dim ideas for the 
future ; insolent, with the insolence of youth 
and strength; and whom Middlemarch, in all 
its little self-importance, ‘ counts on swallow- 
ing and assimilating very comfortably.’ Of 
Rosamond Vincy we have only to say that she 
is pretty and clever, with ‘ that sort of clever- 
ness which catches every tone except the hu- 
morous,’ ’’ 


A new edition of Disraeli’s “ Life of Lord 
George Bentinck ’’ has just been published in 
London. In a prefatory note, Mr. Disraeli 
says: “A severe scrutiny has convinced me 
that the statements of facts in this work are 
rigidly accurate. But what gratifies me most, 
on its reperusal, is the impartial spirit in 
which the motives of individuals and parties 
are considered and described. To every in- 
dividual justice is done. After twenty years 
the character of Sir Robert Peel appears to me 
to be more true than any which has appeared 
of that eminent man.”’ Mr. Disraeli further 
says: “Since the ‘ Political Biography’ was 
published, an important event respecting the 
civil disabilities of another portion of her ma- 
jesty’s subjects has occurred: the emancipa- 
tion of the Jews. I have thought it, however, 
better to retain the twenty-fourth chapter, 
which treats of that question, not only because 
the question detached Lord George Bentinck 
from the lead of a political party, but because 
the chapter treats of a not uninteresting por- 
tion of the history of human nature, and 
throws some light on the principle of race, 
which is the key of history, and the surest 
clew, in all ages, to the conduct of mankind.” 


Messrs. Appleton & Co. will publish short- 
ly “Three Centuries of English Literature,” 
by C. D. Yonge, professor of Modern History 
and English Literature, Queen’s College, Bel- 
fast. Professor Yonge discards Chaucer and 
Spenser as too antiquated for modern study, 
and starts with Shakespeare. He divides his 
subject into seven classes—‘ dramatists in 
verse and prose; poets, subdivided into two 
classes, 80 as to take lyric poetry separately 
from that of other kinds; historians; essay- 
ists; orators, both in the senate and in the 
senate and in the pulpit; and novelists ’—and 
he gives epitomes and specimens of the writ- 
ings of each in chronological order. 


The Rev. Mr. Baring-Gould’s “ Legends of 
the Patriarchs and Prophets, and other Old 
Testament Characters, from Various Sources,” 
has been republished by Holt & Williams, of 
this city. “‘ Anincredible number of legends,” 
says the author in his preface, “‘ exists con- 
nected with the personages whose history is 
given in the Old Testament. The collection 
now presented to the public must by no means 





be considered as exhaustive. The compiler 
has been obliged to limit himself as to the 
number, it being quite impossible to insert all. 
He trusts that few of peculiar interest have 
been omitted.” Of these legends, one class, 
we are informed, is derived from the Talmudic 
writers, another from Persia, another from the 
Rabbinic commentators, and another is due to 
the exaggeration of Oriental imagery. The 
book is full of curious matter, and supplements 
advantageously the author’s two previous 
books, ‘‘ Origin and Development of Christian 
Belief,’ and “‘ Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ages.” 


It is cunous to observe that some of the 
simplest institutions make slow progress. The 
journals of a large and intelligent commu- 
nity—the citizens of Santiago, in Chili—are 
describing in strong terms the new plan of a 
Valparaiso bookseller to let out books for read- 
ing. His terms are to be one dollar per 
month, and books may be kept out for two 
months. It may, however, be noted that, for 
some time, public libraries have been encour- 
aged by the state, and these are now becoming 
common in the great towns of Chili. 


Professor Dana’s “Coral and Coral Isl- 
ands,” first announced for publication last au- 
tumn, but which was necessarily deferred on 
account of delays occurring in the preparation, 
is now promised for issue early in the spring. 
This book will be a large, fully-illustrated vol- 
ume, and no doubt will exhaust the topic to 
which it is devoted. Messrs. Dodd & Mead 
will be the publishers. 


“ Bits of Travei,” by H. H., are of Italy, 
of Germany, of France, of Austria; they are 
written in a bright, vivacious style, with the 
special design of entertaining younger read- 
ers, but their many touches of humor and 
picturesque description commend them to all 
classes. Osgood & Co. have issued the work 
in a small, neat volume. 


Mr. Winwood Reade is engaged upon a 
work called “‘ The Dark Continent,” in which 
he makes an attempt to apply Mr. Darwin’s 
principles in their full extent to history and 
religion. 





Miscellany. 


Colonel Chesterfield Jocelyn. 
USTIN MACARTBRY, in his novel of ‘* La- 


dy Judith,”’ published nearly a year ago,- 


draws the following picture of Colonel Jocelyn, 
in which it is easy to recognize the strongly- 
marked lineaments of Colonel James Fisk : 

“*. . . . He was a man of some fifty years 
of age, perhaps, rather above the middle size, 
and so stout that his figure might almost be 
said to approach corpulency. He was nearly 
bald—the forehead and temples were quite 
bare ; but he wore a full, dark beard and mus- 
tache, covering up the whole of his face from 
his aquiline nose downward. Magnificent dia- 
mond studs flashed from the vast expanse of 
white shirt-front. On one white finger was a 
ring with an emerald, on another a ring with a 
ruby. He held in one hand a double eye-glass, 
mounted in gold, and suspended around his 
neck by a thick gold chain, while a gold chain 
of different make was attached to his watch. 
He made a bow of quite surprising depth and 
graceful flexibility, considering the portly bulk 
of his figure. . . . He knew every thing, and 
had been everywhere ; so, at least, one was led 
to believe from his anecdotes and his asser- 





tions. Nobody’s opinion was of any value 
when compared with his. He spoke of great 
schemes involving millions on nsillions of dol- 
lars, in which he was concerned here, there, 
and everywhere, with as cool a carelessness and 
ease as an ordinary man might allude to a pro- 
jected change of lodgings, or a sea-side visit 
in the autumn. He professed to know every 
eminent public man of every country under 
the sun. As to political opinions, he, Jocelyn, 
professed to have none: he was just as much 
attached to his friend Horatio Seymour as to 
his friend Charles Sumner, or Wendell Phil- 
lips. No;-a man like him should be as impar- 
tial in politics as in science. . . . Yet, the diffi- 
culty of judging of the man’s true character 
was great. It might have been easy enough to 
dispose of the matter by setting him down as 
a mere braggart and liar; but Jocelyn had a 
wonderfully wide and exact amount of infor- 
mation—a perfect type of the Yankee—a dash- 
ing, daring, scheming American adventurer. 
. . - He was profoundly selfish, worldly-mind- 
ed, ambitious, plausible, clever, sure to rise to 
the surface anywhere, and to become influential 
and conspicuous. This was Jocelyn, with his 
habitual expression of jaunty, braggart insou- 
ciance on his face; a heedless, harmless, ego- 
tistical bonhomie, and bold, bright, genial self- 
conceit and self-satisfaction. . . . Chesterfield 
Jocelyn had begun life with brilliant talents, a 
fierce, energetic, animal nature, and an unscru- 
pulous will, He employed many of his early 
years in gratifying every desire just as it rose: 
and his principal desires were three: women, 
the spending of money, and incessant occupa- 
tion. He had a nature so restless in its fierce 
vitality that he must always be doing some- 
thing, or striving for something. At a critical 
period he played for high stakes, and lost. 
There lay before him the choice of three courses 
—utter disgrace and social annihilation, sui- 
cide, or escape into an entirely new career. He 
chose the last. He flung himself into the seeth- 
ing, fierce current of speculation in New York, 
and he gave full vent to all his physical and 
mental energies there. It pleased him to ob- 
tain the stamp of a distinct individuality. . . . 
Chesterfield Jocelyn became, in his way, a fa- 
mous sort of personage. He was a man to 
know, a man to dine with, to boast of having 
dined with. People were fond of saying: 
‘Chesterfield Jocelyn has been telling me;’ 
or, ‘I dined with Chesterfield Jocelyn yester- 
day ;’ or, ‘I have just been introducing our 
friend somebody or other to Chesterfield Joce- 
lyn.’ Jocelyn was an authority on dinners, on 
wine, on the points of horses, the limbs of the 
ballet, as well as the many and more serious 
branches of practical knowledge we have al- 
ready indicated. . . . The name of Chester- 
field Jocelyn might have been ‘ kept standing,’ 
as the printers say, so constantly did it make 
its appearance in the columns of the American 
journals. 

“ . ... Tremendous excitement in Wall 
Street, New York. Excitement, too, hardly 
less great, in Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
and in Montgomery Street, San Francisco. An 
audacious speculation, nay, rather, an outra- 
geous gambling-plot, having its focus of con- 
spiracy in New York, had suddenly burst into 
shivers, carrying unheard-of commercial and 
financial destruction along with it. The plot 
had been of the boldest and subtlest nature. 
Had it succeeded, it would have placed at one 
coup the whole of the railway-share market 
and the whole of the gold market literally in 
the hands and the power of a small cabal and 
clique of utterly unprincipled and reckless 
operators, who might then have enriched 
themselves simply as they pleased, and beg- 
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gared whom they would. . . . It was so au- 
dacious, so tremendous, so incredible, so im- 
possible; and yet it went so very near to suc- 
cess! Why, people declared to each other in 
wonder and affright, if the thing had had only 
half an hour, just half an hour more of secrecy, 
it must have succeeded. Wall Street simmered, 
fumed, foamed, roared, and swore for six-and- 
thirty tumultuous hours. . . . The little riot- 
ous imps of journalism, the stormy petrels of 
civi! and political commotion and disaster, the 
New-York newsboys, were never done yelling, 
‘Here’s yer extra edition; more news from 
Wall Street!’ . . . . At one period of the 
crisis there was ominous talk, not to be de- 
spised as mere empty threats, of executing sum- 
mary justice on the principal ringleaders of the 
plot which had so nearly succeeded, and which 
even in its failure had brought down so wide- 
spread a ruin. 

“But who were the ringleaders? Foremost 
and most ostentatious was, or rather had been, 
Mr. Chesterfield Jocelyn. His grandeur and 
ostentation were as tremendous as his cool 
composare or his magnificent get-up. His 
shirt-front, his diamond studs, his white 
waistcoat, his gossamer summer clothes, were 
perfection. He smoked unnumbered cigars ; 
he made no end of jokes. Fora long time the 
real drift of the financial game was not fully 
apparent. At last, however, the reality of the 
enterprise developed, and horrified Wall Street 
was not able then and there to grapple with 
the difficulty. When this point was reached, 
the complete success of the conspiracy would 
depend only on two things: the timely bring- 
ing up to Jocelyn’s aid financial reserves on 
which he counted for a final grand charge 
along the whole line, and the inactivity of the 
Government. The latter power, if made ac- 


quainted prematurely with the real drift of the 


scheme, might interfere by throwing its finan- 
cial resources and potentialities into the scale 
on behalf of distracted Wall Street. But Joce- 
lyn believed care had been amply taken on his 
side in both matters, and he awaited the crisis 
with composure and confidence. 

“ But soon he began to grow anxious ; his 
lips were compressed ; his eye wandered. He 
kept up his jaunty, defiant, insouciant manner 
well enough ; but his mind was misgiving him. 
The financial reserves were not coming up, and 
the crisis was awful. Worse than that, ominous 
rumors began to float about that the Govern- 
ment at Washington had had its eyes suddenly 
opened, and had telegraphed to its agents in 
New York to intervene. Big drops of perspi- 
ration stood on Jocelyn’s forehead ; he clinched 
his cigar fiercely between his teeth, and thrust 
his hands into his pockets, that the quivering 
of the fat, ring-laden fingers, might not be 
seen. . . . None knew so well as Jocelyn 
did that the crisis was now over, and the 
whole plot a failure. . . . The scheme had evi- 
dently been abandoned, betrayed, denounced 
to the Government by one of its leading pro- 
moters. Jocelyn well appreciated the differ- 
ence between success and failure in the finan- 
cial operations of Wall Street. . . . He drank 
iced draughts and smoked cigars in vain. He 
could not keep his composure. His lips were 
dry, and he was constantly striving to moisten 
them with a tongue hardly less parched. The 
game was over. Hundreds of men were ruined 
by him, and he, too, was ruined. Eyes began 
to look desperately at him, fierce tongues 
swore at him. 

“ . . .. Jocelyn’s was a magnificent equi- 
page. His team consisted of two splendid black 
horses, whose harness sparkled with silver 
knobs and bells and ornaments. The sleigh 
was filled with superb and costly buffalo-robes, 





from amid which Jocelyn might properly be 
said to emerge, as he threw the reins to his 
colored groom, and leaped lightly, for a man 
of such bulk, on the pavement. Across his 
broad chest was buttoned a magnificent gar- 
ment of fur; gloves, of delicate lavender kid 
outside, and thick fur lining within, protected 
his hands ; a powerfully-flavored Havana blazed 
between his lips. A hot-house flower was glow- 
ing in his button-hole; a ruby flamed in his 
cravat ; perfume exhaled from his hair and his 
beard; a gold-rimmed double eye-glass dan- 
gled on his breast from a chain of gold... . 
He drove up Broadway, past the fashionable 
Grace Church, turned into Fifth Avenue, rat- 
tled through the monotonous grandeur of its 
huge, brown-stone palaces—very stately and 
costly structures; and at one of the largest of 
these he checked his horses and gdt out of the 
sleigh. He rang the bell, asked for Mrs. Brax- 
ton, and seemed to receive the answer confi- 
dently expected when he was told the lady 
was at home. Jocelyn appeared to be on famil- 
iar terms in the house. He was shown into a 
large and handsome reception-room, furnished 
with extravagant splendor, and crammed, or 
choked, with paintings, statues, statuettes, and 
ornaments. . . . There was a rustling and 
rushing of silken and velvet draperies, and 
Mrs. Braxton stood before Chesterfield Joce- 
lyn, who first bowed almost to the ground, and 
then, advancing, took the hand extended to 
him, and pressed it to his lips. . . . Mrs. 
Braxton was a lady of rather short stature, but 
otherwise ample proportions. She had a broad 
head, with a broad face and forehead, and 
rather fine, dark eyes. . . . Her mouth was 
large, with full lips, and good, white teeth. 
She might have been called a fine-looking 
woman. She certainly was very remarkable. 
Anybody would have turned and looked after 
her as she passed on the street. Nobody 
could have seen her in a crowded room with- 
out asking who she was. . . . She was dressed 
in glowing ruby velvet, and her broad bosom 
was like a jeweller’s window for its profusion 
of chains and brooches. Her fingers were in- 
crusted, rather than ornamented, with diamond 
and emerald rings. Mrs. Braxton appeared to 
take the courtly salutation of Chesterfield Jo- 
celyn very much as a matter of course. Joce- 
lyn then handed her to a seat, and took a chair 
near hers.” 

In the same novel Jocelyn’s partner, Mr. 
Verpool, is made to prognosticate thus of the 
end of that adventurer : 

‘“¢ He is a smart man, Chesterfield Jocelyn 
—a remarkably smart man; but he wants bal- 
last. Kind of frivolous, somehow. He’ll soon 
be played out, if he don’t take care. Ideas 
splendid, but not practical. . . . Too much 
champagne and Clicquot, and dinners at thirty 
dollars a head, and late hours. A man should 
never see the wrong side of ten o’clock at night. 
I shouldn’t wonder if Jocelyn were to die with- 
out a red cent—or come to a viotent end, perhaps. 
There's something in his eye that looks like that, 
somehow.’ ”” 


The Original Oliver Twist. 
[ Letter to the London Times. | 


Sir: As my name is mentioned in the sec- 
ond notice of Mr. John Forster’s “Life of 
Charles Dickens,” in your paper of the 26th 
December, in connection with a statement 
made by an American gentleman (Dr. Shelton 
Mackenzie) respecting the origin of ‘‘ Oliver 
Twist,” I shall be obliged if you will allow me 
to give some explanation upon this subject. 
For some time past I have been preparing a 
work for publication, in which I intend to 
give an account of the origin of “ Oliver 





Twist,” and I now not only deeply regret the 
sudden and unexpected decease of Mr. Charles 
Dickens, but regret also that my proposed 
work was not published during his lifetime. 
I should not now have brought this matter 
forward, but as Dr. Mackenzie states that he 
got the information from me, and as Mr. Fors- 
ter declares his statement to be a falsehood, to 
which, in fact, he could apply a word of three 
letters, I feel called upon, not only to defend 
the dector, but myself also, from such a gross 
imputation. Dr. Mackenzie has confused some 
circumstances with respect to Mr. Dickens 
looking over some drawings and sketches in 
my studio, but there is no doubt whatever that 
I did tell this gentleman that I was the origi- 
nator of the story of “ Oliver Twist,” as I have 
told very many others who may have spoken 
to me on the subject, and which facts I now 
beg permission to repeat in the columns of the 
Times for the information of Mr. Forster and 
the public generally. 

When Bentley’s Miscellany was first started, 
it was arranged that Mr. Charles Dickens 
should write a serial for it, and which was to 
be illustrated by me; and in a conversation 
with him as to what the subject should be for 
the first serial, I suggested to Mr. Dickens 
that he should write the life of a London boy, 
and strongly advised him to do this, assuring 
him that I would furnish him with the subject, 
and supply him with all the characters, which 
my large experience of London life would ena- 
ble me to do. My idea was to raise a boy from 
a most humble position up to a high and re- 
spectable one—in fact, to illustrate one of those 
eases of common occurrence, where men of 
humble origin, by natural ability, industry, 
honesty, and honorable conduct, raise them- 
selves to first-class positions in society. And 
as I wished particularly to bring the habits 
and manners of the thieves of London before 
the public (and this for a most important pur- 
pose, which I shall explain one of these days), 
I suggested that the poor boy should fall 
among thieves, but that his honesty and natu- 
ral good disposition should enable him to pass 
through this ordeal without contamination ; 
and after I had fully described the full-grown 
thieves (the “ Bill Sikes’’) and their female 
companions, also the young thieves (the “* Art- 
ful Dodgers’’) and the receivers of stolen 
goods, Mr. Dickens agreed to act upon my 
suggestion, and the work was commenced, but 
we differed as to what sort of boy the hero 
should be. Mr. Dickens wanted rather a queer 
kind of chap; and although this was contrary 
to my original idea, I complied with his re- 
quest, feeling that it would not be right to dic- 
tate too much to the writer of the story, and 
then appeared “ Oliver asking for more ;”’ but 
it so happened, just about this time, that an 
inquiry was being made in the parish of St. 
James’s, Westminster, as to the cause of the 
death of some of the workhouse children who 
had been “ farmed out,’’ and in which inquiry 
my late friend, Joseph Pettigrew (surgeon to 
the Dukes of Kent and Sussex), came forward 
on the part of the poor children, and by his 
interference was mainly the cause of saving 
the lives of many of these poor little creatures. 
I called the attention of Mr. Dickens to this 
inquiry, and said if he took up this matter his 
doing so might help to save many a poor child 
from injury and death, and I earnestly begged 
of him to let me make Oliver a nice, pretty 
little boy, and if we so represented him, the 
public—and particularly the ladies—would be 
sure to take a greater interest in him, and the 
work would then be a certain success. Mr. 
Dickens agreed to that request, and I need not 
add here that my prophecy was fulfilled; and 
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if any one will take the trouble to look at my 
representations of “‘ Oliver,” they will see that 
the appearance of the boy is altered after the 
first two illustrations; and by a reference to 
the records of St. James’s parish, and to the 
date of the publication of the Miscellany, they 
will see that both the dates tally, and therefore 
support my statement. I had a long time pre- 
viously to this directed Mr. Dickens’s atten- 
tion to “Field Lane,’’ Holborn Hill, wherein 
resided many thieves and receivers of stolen 
goods, and it was suggested that one of these 
receivers, a Jew, should be introduced into the 
story; and upon one occasion Mr. Dickens and 
Mr. Harrison Ainsworth called upon me at my 
house in Myddleton Terrace, Pentonville, and 
in course of conversation I then and there de- 
scribed and performed the character of one of 
these Jew receivers, whom I had long had my 
eye upon; and this was the origin of “ Fagin.” 
Some time after this Mr. Ainsworth said to me 
one day, ‘‘I was so much struck with your de- 
scription of that Jew to Mr. Dickens, that I 
think you and I could do something together,” 
which notion of Mr. Ainsworth’s, as most peo- 
ple are aware, was afterward carried out in 
various works. Long before “Oliver Twist” 
was ever thought of, I had, by permission of 
the city authorities, made a sketch of one of 
the condemned cells in Newgate prison; and 
as 1 had a great object in letting the public 
see what sort of places these cells were, and 
how they were furnished, and also to show 
a wretched condemned criminal therein, I 
thought it desirable to introduce such a sub- 
ject into this work; but I had the greatest 
difficulty to get Mr. Dickens to allow me to 
carry out my wishes in this respect, but I said 
I must have either what is called a Christian 
or what is called a Jew in a condemned cell, 
and therefore it must be “ Bill Sikes” or “ Fa- 
gin;”’ at length he allowed me to exhibit the 
latter. 

Without going further into particulars, I 
think it will be allowed, from what I have 
stated, that I am the originator of “ Oliver 
Twist,’ and that all the principal characters 
are mine; but 1 was much disappointed by 
Mr. Dickens not fully carrying out my first 
suggestion. 

I must here mention that nearly all the de- 
signs were made from conversation and mutual 
suggestions upon each subject, and that I never 
saw any manuscript of Mr. Dickens until the 
work was nearly finished; and the letter of 
Mr. Dickens, which Mr. Forster mentions, 
only refers to the last etching—done in great 
haste, no proper time being allowed—and of a 
subject without any interest; in fact, there 
was not any thing in the latter part of the 
manuscript that would suggest an illustration ; 
but, to oblige Mr. Dickens, I did my best to 
produce another etching, working hard day 
and night; but when done, what was it? 
Why, merely a lady and a boy standing inside 
of a church looking at a stone wall! 

Mr. Dickens named all the characters in 
this work himself; but before he had com- 
menced writing the story, he told me that he 
had heard an omnibus-conductor mention some 








one as Oliver Twist, which name, he said, he | 


would give the boy, as he thought it would 
answer his purpose. I wanted the boy to 
have a very different name, such as Frank 
Foundling or Frank Steadfast; but I think 
the word Twist proves, to a certain extent, 
that the boy he was going to employ for his 
purpose was a very different sort of boy from 
the one introduced and recommended to him 
by, sir, your obedient servant, 


Grorce CRUIKSHANK. 
Hampsteap Roan, December 29, 1871. 








President Anderson. 


A correspondent of the Richmond (Vir- 
ginia) Religious Herald gives the following 
graphic and accurate sketch of one of the 
ablest men in the country, the distinguished 
president of Rochester University: “* The uni- 
versity building is situated in an entire square 
in the extreme eastern part of the city. The 
building is used only for the work of the in- 
stitution. There are no dormitories. The 
president does not believe inthem. They are 
nests of mischief, he thinks, and really the re- 
sults seem to prove his theory. The tradi- 
tional college sprees are almost unknown 
here. Very few expulsions occur. The presi- 
dent believes that the bandage is generally 
better than the knife in dealing with students, 
I wish I could give you a picture of the presi- 
dent as he is both inside and out. Somewhat 
over the ordinary height, broad in proportion, 
with a slight stoop at the shoulders, a massive 
head partly covered with thin hair of mingled 
auburn and gray, a heavy mustache and whis- 
kers, a forehead and eye that command, a gait 
as swinging and nervous as the twirl of his 
cane, which he moves rapidly through the air 
when walking or while engaged in earnest 
conversation ; a general make-up which strong- 
ly reminds one of the portraits of Garibaldi. 
Such is the external of the man; and the man 
himself corresponds to so grand a shell. The 
knowledge which close association gives you 
of his heart and brain does not disappoint ex- 
pectation. He is master in almost all lines of 
thinking, has read or looked into most of the 
works worth reading; and, though having a 
reputation for learning, is continually adding 
to his stock. Of law, in its historical relations, 
and all branches of history, he is especially 
fond. These mines he has diligently worked, 
and his lecture-room shows the fruits of his 
culture. In philosophy, he is a nominalist ; in 
theology, a conservative ; as a teacher, he puts 
his moral and intellectual impress on young 
men, and has great capacity for creating or call- 
ing out the enthusiasm of his students for liter- 
ary work. His manner is as simple and unas- 
suming as achild’s. He never seems to conde- 
scend, but sometimes he gets down to those 
who are below him, so that they never think 
of him as coming down, but of themselves as 
lifted up. And, when he takes your hand and 
ealls you his friend, and you peep into his 
heart, you do not wonder at his power over 
men. His method of college discipline is one 
of love and personal influence. Well was he 
named, in a toast at the last alumni dinner, 
‘Martin B. Anderson, the prince of presi- 
dents.’ But then that same toast spoke of him 
as a ‘president of princes.’ ”’ 


The Northern Pacific. 


Messrs. Jay Cooke & Co. offer inviting in- 
ducements to persons seeking investments in 
the first-mortgage bonds of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company. These bonds are the 
first and only mortgage upon the road, and 
they are secured, we learn, not only by a lien 
upon the earnings and equipments of the road, 
but upon five hundred acres of land to every 
one thousand dollars in bonds. The Northern 
Pacific is opening up a magnificent country, 
and it cannot fail, in its local or way traffic 
alone, to do a vast business. It will be the 
direct approach to the marvellous Yellowstone 
Valley, a region that is now attracting the at- 
tention of explorers and tourists more than 
any other section of the globe. It has also 
been shown that, although the line ofthis route 
is farther north than that of the Union Pacific, 
yet it is absolutely through a climate of lower 
winter-temperature. This the reader will find 








explained with great lucidity and fulness in an 
article on “‘Climate of the Northwest,” pub- 
lished in the Journat of January 18th. [f 
Congress pass the proposed ‘ National-Park 
Bill,” which sets aside some forty square miles 
of the Yellowstone for a grand national park, 
all the world will soon be visiting a region thus 
notably consecrated for all time to the beau- 
tiful and,the picturesque. 


The Paris Figaro gives the following meth- 
od of obtaining light instantaneously, without 
the use of matches, and without danger of set- 
ting things on fire: Take an oblong phial of 
the whitest and clearest glass, put in it a piece 
of phosphorus about the size of a pea, upon 
which pour some olive-oil heated to the boiling 
point, filling the phial about one-third full, and 
then seal the phial hermetically. To use it, re- 
move the cork and allow the air to enter the 
vial, and then recork it. The whole empty 
space in the bottle will then become luminous, 
and the light obtained will be equal to that of 
alamp. As soon as the light grows weak, its 
power can be increased by opening the phial 
and allowing a fresh supply of air to enter. In 
winter it is sometimes necessary to heat the 
phial between the hands to increase the fluidity 
of the oil. Thus prepared, the phial may be 
used for six months. This contrivance is now 
used by the watchmen of Paris in all maga- 
zines where explosive or inflammable materials 
are stored. 





Foreign Items. 


INISTER VON MUEHLER, whose 
downfall causes so much rejoicing 
among the Liberals in Prussia, was in his 
youth avery dissipated man, and acquired al- 
ready, during his university years, considerable 
fame as the author of numerous rollicking con- 
vivial songs, not a few of which have retained 
their popularity to the present day. Recently, 
allusions to these productions of his early 
muse were always very disagreeable to the or- 
thodox and reactionary minister, and a short 
time since he instituted criminal proceedings 
against a prominent journalist who had said 
that Herr von Muehler was a very good poet, 
but an execrable minister, and that he had 
manifestly missed his vocation. 


There is now before the Italian Parliament 
a bill punishing with five years’ imprisonment 
all persons exporting children under twelve 
years of age to foreign countries, under any 
pretext whatever. It is supposed that this 
rigorous law will at length put a stop to the 
disgraceful traffic in little boys and girls, of 
whom thousands are annually exported from 
Italy to the United States for the purpose of 
making them organ-grinders, street-beggars, 
etc. The number of Italian children thus 
sent to North America during the past twen- 
ty-five years is estimated at fifteen thousand. 


The sale of mourning goods has been pro- 
hibited in Russian Poland, the Poles having 
resolved to celebrate the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the dismemberment of their country 
by appearing in public only in mourning. The 
police authorities of Warsaw and other large 
cities of Poland have announced that severe 
corporal punishment will be inexorably inflict- 
ed on all persons, without distinction of sex, 
who show themselves in the streets or at the 
theatres with mourning emblems. 


During a conversation at the dinner-table 
of Dr. Déllinger in Munich, Father Hya- 
cinthe expressed the opinion that the Catholic 
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clergymen in the United States were not as 
highly educated as those of Europe. Dr. Dél- 
linger denied this, and said those whose ac- 
quaintance he had made had been in that re- 
spect fully equal to their European brethren. 
So says the editor of the Baltic Gazette, who was 
present at the conversation. 


The French papers say that the universal 
belief in the good education of the German 
officers, to which their superiority over the 
French officers is ascribed, is unfounded, and 
they even deny that they are good linguists. 
Not one in a hundred was able tospeak French 
fluently, they say, and even the great Moltke 
made a blunder in the famous letter in which 
he summoned General Trochu to surrender 
Paris. 

The Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha indig- 
nantly denies that the publishers of the Da- 
heim magazine print his doggerel on condition 
of his purchasing ten thousand copies of the 
number in question. He says the story origi- 
nated in his once buying the above-mentioned 
number of an issue containing a very fine 
wood-engraving, which he destined for dis- 
tribution among the school-children of his 
duchy. 


Victor Place, the ex-consul of France at 
New York, was greatly affected when his sen- 
tence of two years’ imprisonment was read to 
him. He burst into tears, and exclaimed: ‘I 
aminnocent! Iaminnocent! God help my 
poor family!’? For two hours after he had 
been taken back to his cell his sobs and moans 
were distinctly audible. 


The Khedive of Egypt never does things 
by halves. The success of Verdi’s opera 
DL Aida, at the Cairo Opera-House, has encour- 
aged him so greatly that he proposes to hold in 
September next, at his capital, a great musical 
festival, to which the leading composers, sing- 
ers, and musicians of Europe, are to be in- 
vited. 


Rochefort bas good cause to believe in the 
fickleness of popular favor. The ex-editor of 
Ia Lanterne, for whose writings French pub- 
lishers of a certain class would have paid al- 
most any thing three years ago, is now unable 
to find a publisher for his “‘ History of Napo- 
leon IIT.” 


German journalism is in enterprise far be- 
hind American journalism. The Cologne Ga- 
sdte, which is considered the most enterprising 
daily paper published in Germany, and far su- 
perior to its contemporaries in Berlin, boasts 
of having paid last year thirty-two thousand 
doliars for editorial matter and correspond- 
ence, 


According to the latest accounts from Mu- 
nich, Dr. Déllinger’s faith in the ultimate 
success of the Old Catholic movement has been 
considerably shaken. He expressed to an ac- 
quaintance the other day much disappointment 
over the little excitement the Old Catholic 
movement had produced in the United States. 


The woman’s-rights movement in Germany 
is making very little headway, except that the 
branches of the Berlin central society display 
considerable activity in securing for capable 
Women positions hitherto filled by men. In 
Berlin there are in the retail stores now 
far more female than male clerks. 


The Emperor William of Germany has 
ninety-two orders and decorations. If he 
should wear them all at one time, their weight 
would be fifteen pounds. The Emperor Fran- 
tis Joseph of Austria comes next. He has sev- 








enty-nine orders, weighing in the aggregate 
thirteen pounds and a half. 


The German critics have at length settled 
to their satisfaction the question whether or 
not the poet, Theodor Kirner, who met with 
so premature a death during the war of 1813, 
was the son of Friedrich von Schiller. There 
is no foundation whatever for the story. 


Several petty German governments admit 
in their official papers that they have pardoned 
criminals from their state-prisons on condition 
of emigrating to the United States. They 
deny that their course in regard to this ques- 
tion is a violation of international law. 


The proprietors of the German Atlantic 
Steamship line take considerable pride in an- 
nouncing that their line is even more remu- 
nerative than the Cunard line, although it re- 
ceives no subvention from the state treasury. 


A congress of dethroned monarchs will be 
held this spring at Wiesbaden. Queen Isabel- 
la has promised to be present, but the ex-Em- 
peror Napoleon has declined the invitation. 


It is asingular fact that the best newspaper 
published in the German language, the Vienna 
Neue Freie Presse, is issued, not in Germany, 
but in Austria. 


Nineteen executions took place last year in 
Germany. Four of the poor sinners were 
women. Eleven of them were beheaded with 
the axe, two were guillotined, and six hung. 


It has recently become unfashionable in 
Constantinople to smoke the traditional long 
pipes. Cigarettes are now almost exclusively 
used by the Turkish aristocracy. 


It is said in Berlin that the British Govern- 
ment will cede to Prussia a group of islands in 
the Pacific as a penal colony. 


Erckmann - Chatrian’s forthcoming novel 
will be entitled “‘ Les Barbares.” It is an epi- 
sode from the recent war. 


The leading organ of the German Ultra- 
montanes and Infallibilists is the Germania, 
published at Berlin. 


Seven hundred students have enrolled their 
names for the new University of Strasbourg. 





Varieties. 


Communist woman sentenced to be shot, 

was taken out and stationed against 
a wall, a large crowd of street people gathering 
around to witness the execution. Just as the 
soldiers were about to fire, she raised her hands 
with the words, ‘‘Un instant.’? The soldiers 
paused. The woman had on a good outer gar- 
ment; this she took off, and, seeing a woman 
in the crowd in rags, went up to her and said, 
“ Take this; it is a pity to spoil good clothes.’ 
Then she returned to her place and was shot. 


A colored member of the Texas Legislature 
was recently seen with a roll of greenbacks in 
his hand, over which he chuckled so loudly as 
to attract the attention of a by-stander, who said 
to him, “What are you laughing at, Jim?” 
Jim replied, ‘‘ You see that money?” “‘ Yes.” 
‘Well, boss, I just got that for my vote. I’se 
been bought four or five times in my life, and 
dis is de fust time I ever got de cash myself.” 


Can girls stand a college course of study? 
Mrs. Stanton thinks they can, and says 3 Sy 
would like you to take thirteen hundre young 
men and lace them up, and hang ten to twenty 
pounds weight of clothes on their waists, pere 
them up on three-inch heels, cover their heads 
with ripples, chignons, rats, and mice, and 
stick ten thousand hair-pins into their scalps; 











if they stand all this, they will stand a little 
Latin and Greek.” 


A story is told of a man in Connecticut who 
fell from the roof of a five-story building to the 
sidewalk ; but, as he struck on the thick soles 
of his rubber-shoes, he bounced back within a 
quarter of an inch of the roof, and so continued 
to bounce, the distance decreasing by only a 

uarter of an inch at each journey. He sub- 
sisted on hash enclosed in seuben alle, which 
he managed to catch on the bound, and, at the 
end of a month, was stopped and restored to 
his family. 


Margaret F. Buchanan is the name of an 
editorial writer on the Chicago Post, of whom 
the managing editor says that he never knew 
any one ‘who could write with equal ease 
upon so singular a range of topics with infor- 
mation so exact in detail.’? She writes well on 
all subjects—science, art, politics, or love, but 
her specialties are musical and dramatic criti- 
cisms. 


A bald-headed man, whose father is bald- 
headed, has just had his first baby, and, find- 
ing no hair on the top of his head, has evolved 
an interesting theory, with illustrations, of 
** hereditary baldness.” 


M. D. Conway says that pretty Jewesses 
abound in England, and know how to dress in 
the most exquisite taste. Pretty Jewesses also 
abound in this city, and dress exquisitely. 


A celebrated writer says that, if one could 
but read it, every human being carries his life 
in his face, and is good-looking or the reverse 
as that life has been good or evil. 


Wisconsin belles organize hunting-parties, 
take their little shot-guns, and stride off to the 
} songs without any “horrid men” to bother 
them. 


The man whose hair turned white in a sin- 
gle night is surpassed by the girl who lost hers 
in one dance. 


‘Husband, if an honest man is God’s no- 
blest work, what isan honest woman?” ‘‘ His 
rarest, dear,”? was the uncivil reply. 


In Manila twenty-five thousand women and 
girls make cigars at average wages of seven 
cents per day. 


Theodore Parker wished that ministers and 
lecturers would be’ a little more generous of 
thought and more stingy of words. 


Over six thousand million pins are used in 
the United States each year. 





Che Museum. 


UR museum’s illustration this week de- 
picts a scene common on the Western 
plains. Itrepresents an Indian family moving 
to a new locality. The only members of the 
family delineated are the wife and the chil- 
dren ; but the lord and master of the primitive 
household is scouring the :plains on his fleet 
steed in search of a desirable location for the 
erection of the wigwam. From far-off hills he 
signals to his spouse the direction to take. 
The poles, which serve the temporary purpose 
of shafts in the novel calvalcade, are those used 
in erecting the wigwam. The tent-covering, 
which usually consists of the skin of the cow- 
buffalo, this being thicker and warmer than 
that of the bull, may be seen safely harbored 
on the poles, and affording a comfortable 
resting-place for some of the little ones. The 
patient nag carries an odd load on his back, 
consisting, in addition to a hopeful son and 
heir and the stock of family utensils, the 
usual retinue of dogs which every true family 
of the plains retains in its service. Among 
the utensils is a valise-shaped article formed 
of buffalo-skin which is used for the preserva- 
tion of meat. Let us hope that bright streams 
and green shores will soon reward the long- 
ing eyes of the wanderers. 
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Remember that Dootey’s Yeast Powner is the only Baking Powder 
in market that contains no substances but such as are desirable to produce light, 
sweet rolls, biscuits, pastry, etc., and food that is healthy and nourishing. Noshort 


weight. Grocers keep it. 





PRIVATE GAS WORKS. 


The OFFICE of “THE COMPLETE GAS WORKS” and U. 
8S. Gas Light Co. is removed from the Ganster Machine Works, 
agth Street, to Nos. 2 and 4 READE STREET. 


“The Ganster Complete Gas Works” 


Is a Simple, Safe, and Reliable Apparatus, for supplying Pustic Burcpincs and 
Private Resipences with a superior and cheap Gas Licurt. 

Upward of four hundred are in successful operation in Private Residences, 
Churches, Factories, etc. 

No other apparatus is operated on the same or any similar principle, which guar- 
antees a light of uniform quality, in either Argand or Open Burners, without the 
use of artificial heat, 

Its practical operation, and testimonials from well-known citizens, who have the 
apparatus in use, may be seen at the OFFICE OF THE MANUFACTORY, 


Nos. 2 & 4 Reade St., New York. 


PRATT’S SUPERIOR GASOLINE, 


FOR GAS MACHINES. 
OIL HOUSE OF CHARLES PRATT, 


(Established 1770. 





108 Fulton Street, N. Y. 








PRATT’S ASTR A L Ol L, the safest and best illuminating Oil 


ever made: used in over 150,000 families. Millions of gallons have been sold. 
No accidents have ever occurred from it. 


Oil House of CHAS. PRATT (Established 1770), 108 Fulton St. N. Y. 


Our motto— The cheapest and best, but not lowest-priced.” 


Architects, Builders, and others, 


SHOULD SEE THE 


PATENT 


Phemmatic Bell, Signal, aud Telegraph. 


For House Bells, Office Signals, Stable Bells, 


And all other purposes for which Bells are used, this Apparatus is superior to any 
thing heretofore employed. 
It is cheaper, more reliable, more durable, and more easily operated, than any 
other known method of communicating signals. Can be seen in great variety at the 
offices of the manufactory, 


Nos. 2 & 4 Reade Street, 
Bet. Broadway and Centre St., NEW YORK. 


Operated solely by Air. No Battery, no Machinery. 
RAILROAD 2": CHARLES W. 


BONDS. wensc%%. HASSLER. 








Whether you wish 
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